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RyeSales aa 
i a 
Profit & 
Sales 


Flavorful, quality rye breads help meet the 






growing demand for variety —earn premium 


profits, too! 


International’s modern milling systems are 
now producing the most complete line of fresh 
rye flours available—anywhere! Whatever your 


For More Flavorful Rye specialty baking need—there’s an International 
Breads Use International's : Gold Coin Rye Flour that’s just right for the job. 
Gold Coin Rye Flours 
*( | © f 
© Pure White Rye BAKERY PROVED nternationa 
l COMPANY 


Mii IN G 
Pure Light Rye 





General Offices: Minneapolis 1, Minnesota 





Pure Cream Rye 


Contact your Interna- 
Pure Cream Special Rye tional representative 


for further information 


and free rye formulas. 


Pure Dark Rye 
Rye Meal and Rye Chop » 





Rye Blends—Cream, Dark 
and Pumpernickel 
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You may think that the sifting operation in a flour mill doesn’t affect you. 
But it does. 

Certain kinds of screens never have very accurate meshes to start with. 
They tend to clog. They wear unevenly. Result, something less than perfection 
through the several steps of grinding the grain to flour. 

When we put stainless steel screens throughout the mill there was a notice- 
able improvement in the entire milling process. Faster. Less re-grinding. More 
uniform results. 


Isn’t uniformity what you want? Don’t take less than you can get from 
Atkinson. 


AGED 


. see BIN 
Everybody talks uniformity... ATKINSON delivers it §BEN 





ATKINSON FLOUR FOR BAKERS ONLY ...MINNEAPOLIS 
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"Git thar fustest with the mostest’* 


This is a first principle with bakers all over our 
country. For example, it takes bread in copious quan 
tities to satisfy the mushrooming demand for the 
delicacy here in evidence ... whether it’s known as a 
grinder, po’-boy, submarine, Italian hero or a Hoagy! 


Today bakers are happily fulfilling this particular 
demand, in addition to all the other bread uses they 
have built up throughout the years. But bakers just 
couldn’t do this without modern time-saving devices 
and operations in every department. Or without 
dependable flour performance! 


Providing these tailored-to-order flours has always 
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FIRST IN BAKERY FLOURS 





been our specialized service. 
And by keeping in step with 
bakers we intend to continue 
being first in bakery flours! 


If you, Mr. Baker, are not 
already making use of our 
specialized services (although a great many other 
leading bakers are), why not send a part of your 
business our way? We'll pay the freight on your wire 
or phone call... and give you the most pleasing 
product and service you've ever had! 


( AY f 
&) —_ 
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*Nathan Bedford Forrest (1821-77) 
cavalry leader who, when asked in 1865 how he won his many 
victories, said “‘... git thar fustest with the mostest men!”’ 


el ee 
Commander-Larabee 


MINNEAPOLIS *« KANSAS CITY 
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famous Confederate 
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NEW USDA STANDARDS 
LIST PUBLISHED 


WASHINGTON —A new “Check 
List of USDA Standards for Farm 
Products,” listing all standards ef- 
fective as of Oct. 1, has been pub- 
lished by the U.S. Department of Ag- 
riculture. The publication, issued by 
USDA's Agricultural Marketing Ser- 
vice which prepares and distributes 
the standards, gives information on 
how to obtain any of the standards 
listed. Single copies of “Check List 
or USDA Standards for Farm Prod- 
ucts,” AMS-210, may be obtained 
from the Office of Information, 
USDA, Washington 25, D.C. 


G. K. Jacobson, 
Lexington Mill 


President, Dies 


LEXINGTON, NEB Guy Ken- 
neth Jacobson, 60, president of the 





Lexington Mill & Elevator Co., died 
f a heart attack Oct. 11. Mr. Jacob- 

mm wa taken ill early in the day 
ind was taken to a Lexington hospi- 
tal where he died 

Mr Jacobson became president of 
the firm in 1930, following death of 
i brother who was head of the com- 
pany from 1921 to 1930. He began 
working for the firm at an early age 
ind wa ecretary and assistant man- 
ivel f the mill before becoming 
president and general manage! 

The firm was organized in 1884 as 
the Plum Creek Mill & Elevator Co 
by a group of local residents headed 
by E. M. F. Leflang, who later pur- 
chased h issociates’ interests in the 
plant 

Born in Lexington, Mr. Jacobson 

" i member of a pioneet! family in 
thi Platte Valley area. His father 
carn 1 Dawson County Neb., in 
1869, from Denmark. A veteran of 
World War I, Mr. Jacobson was a 

ember of the American Legion 

A sor Jack F. Jacobson, is associ- 
ited with the firm and manager 

f the formula feed departme nt. Also 

nnected vith the company is a 

phew, Clarence E. Jacol n, who is 

inage! f the flour division 

Othe urvivors ire hi widow, 
Bernice i n, Lee Dale, of Phila- 
lelphia; a daughter, Mrs. Keith Lowe, 
f Lexington; six grandchildren, two 
brother ind three sister 
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Generous Rains Aid 
Southwest Crop 


KANSAS CITY The 1958 hard 


vinter wheat crop was treated to a 
wral dash f moisture ver the 
past week ind with indications of 
more just ahead, the fall crop con- 
lition e of the best in recent 
7 
All the Southwest rains 
ranged f1 in. to 2 i with a 
few pot the dust bowl etting 
much , in. Five-day forecasts 
ili for further moderate rains over 
t I the vheat belt th week 
Seedi: f wheat is_ practically 
( pleted ill of the major wheat 
The early seeded area ire up 
l ind there little or 
| t about cr nditions 
t ' 
Gene! the ra ! expects 
tantial increases in hard winter 
eat acreage this year. No accur- 
ite « t I yet been made of the 
eeded area, but so far the Soil Bank 
placements have run 68 million 
icre les tnan year ago 
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“Favorable” Wheat Prospects Bring 
More Surplus Problems for Industry 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Northwestern Miller Washington Correspondent 


— Crop Report — 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, in its Oct. 1 
crop report, estimates that the pro- 
duction of all wheat will be 4 million 
bushels higher than the expected out- 
turn a month ago. The advance is due 
to larger spring wheat yields 

Winter wheat seedings in the great 
plains are making the best start in 
recent years. Favorable moisture sup- 
plies are urging many fields toward 
wheat production in 1958 as drouth 
memories are dimmed. Summer fal- 
lowed fields with soil banked mois- 
ture lead toward prospective rewards 
of lush wheat pasturage and reduced 
danger from spring wind erosion. 
Seeding is approaching completion in 
many sections with generally good 
growth in evidence 

Spring wheat in eastern North 
Dakota got too much rain while 
awaiting combining and suffered se- 
vere damage. Total outturn in North 
Dakota, Minnesota and Idaho exceed- 
ed earlier estimates and increased 
the national total 

Production of all wheat is esti- 
mated at 927 million bushels, an in- 
crease of 4 million bushels from the 
Sept. 1 estimate. This is 7% smaller 
than 1956 production and 18% less 
than the 1946-55 average. The change 
from a month ago reflects an in- 
crease of nearly 4 million bushels in 
other spring wheat and a small in- 
crease in durum production. The Aug. 


1 estimate of winter wheat was car- 
ried forward to Oct. 1. Prospective 
yield per harvested acre is 21.5 bu 
compared with 20 in 1956 and the 
average of 17.4 bu 

Estimated production of all spring 
wheat increased 4 million bushels 
during September and now stands at 
237 miilion bushels. This is 10% 
smaller than the 1956 production of 
262 million bushels and 12% below 
average. Indicated yield per harvest- 
ed acre, at 19.6 bu., compares with 
18.5 bu. in 1956 and the average of 
143 bu 

Other spring wheat production is 
estimated at 196 million bushels, 
nearly 4 million bushels above the 
Sept. 1 forecast. The 1957 crop is 12% 
less than the 1956 crop and 18% be 
low average. The yield per acre for 
the U.S., at 20.2 bu., compares with 
the 1956 yield of 18.9 bu. and the 
average of 14.6 bu 

Harvest operations were virtually 
complete in all areas by Oct. 1 as 
favorable maturing and harvesting 
weather during September in the 
late maturing areas brought harvest 
to a successful and relatively early 
close. Final outturns in Minnesota, 
North Dakota and Idaho were above 
earlier expectations as late maturing 
fields were pushed to optimum yields 
by favorable late season weather 
Yields in Washington fell below the 
expected prospects of a month ago 
largely due to yields on irrigated 

(Turn to CROP REPORT, page ) 





India, Korea, Greece and Italy 
Receive PL 480 Authorizations 


WASHINGTON India, Korea, 
Italy and Greece have been issued 
authorizations to finance purchase of 
wheat or wheat flour or corn from 
U.S. suppliers under Title I of Public 
Law 480, the U.S. Department of Ag- 
riculture has announced. The Inter- 
national Cooperation Administration 
has also announced that it has grant- 
ed Vietnam an authorization to pur- 
chase wheat flour 

India has received an outhorization 
to finance purchase of $20,945,000 
worth of wheat or wheat flour; Ko- 
rea an amended authorization for 
an additional $174,000 worth of wheat 


and flour; Italy an authorization for 
$3 million worth of yellow corn; and 
Greece an authorization for $458,000 
worth of yellow corn. The ICA au- 
thorization for Vietnam provides for 
the purchase of $1.9 million worth of 
wheat flour 


Indian Authorization 
Authorization No, 39-12, issued un 
der an agreement with India an- 
nounced Aug. 29, 1956, provides for 
purchase of approximately 341,000 
metric tons of wheat, in bulk, Grade 
US. No. 2 or better, or wheat flour 

(Turn t Vi, 480, pane 1) 
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SUPPORT PROGRAM—A system of supporting farmers’ prices and 
incomes by means of direct payments has been under consid- 
eration by the U.S. Department of Agriculture. The plan would 
cost an estimated $7'4, billion for 90% support to more than 


$10.5 billion for unlimited support 


Page 5 


SOIL BANK—Slightly more than 3.8 million acres of winter wheat 
land have been put into the 1958 acreage reserve of the soil 
bank. This is a decline of 6.8 million acres from the 10.6 mil- 


lion acres in the reserve in 1957 


Page 6 


SOFT WHEAT MILLERS—A report on the fall meeting of the 


National Soft Wheat Millers Assn. at Durham, N.C., Oct. 10-11 


Page 7 
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Surplus Problems 


WASHINGTON--While the Oct. 1 
crop report of the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture places its primary 
emphasis on the continuing problems 
of a feed grain surplus, many are 
watching with equal alarm the new 
crop wheat prospects—-which up to 
this time have not been as disturbing 
as the feed grain situation 

Reports from the hard winter 
wheat belt now indicate the most 
favorable planting conditions that 
area has seen for many years 


This leads to the conclusion that 


wheat acreage allotment compliance 
this coming crop year will probably 
drop to an all time low. Farmers 
will realize that in a good crop year 
they can plant with impunity, pay 
marketing penalties for the crop, and 
still come out better financially than 
if they complied with allotments 


Wheat Surplus on Rise 

The prospect is, then that the 
wheat surplus is again on the rise, 
notwithstanding the slight chance 
that there will be another export 
year of about a 400 million bushel ex- 
port movement of wheat and wheat 
flour 

At the same time, with indicated 
relatively small compliance in acre- 
age allotments, there probably will be 
plenty of low-priced wheat in the 
market after the June harvest in 
1958 

One by one the ramparts of the 
fortress “acre-allotments” are crum- 
bling. They have failed for corn——next 
the wheat allotment phase is ready 
for the shambles. For cotton there is 
the same dark prospect 

The comfort that the rigid high 
price supporters in the _ political 
ranks on Capitol hill found in acre 
age allotments as a check on over- 
production, superinduced by high 
price supports, vanishes in the rude 
awakening that they just don't work 
as contemplated 

The crop report showing a huge 
outturn of feed grains and soybeans 
was in itself no surprise to USDA 
officials, who had been forewarned, 
It merely compounds the surplus 
problem for those crops 

Its real meaning, however, lies 12 
to 24 months ahead, Once produc- 
tion of crops gains acceleration 
through greatly improved farming 

(Turn to SURPLUS, page 16) 
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Crescent Milling 
Business Sold 


CRESCENT, OKLA The Cres 
cent Milling and Gin Co., one of the 
oldest business firms here, has been 
purchased by Guthrie Cotton Oil Co, 

The milling business had remained 
in the family of C. Graff since it was 
founded in 1906, Frank Graff, son of 
the founder, had been sole owner 
since last year 

Until 1924 the firm operated a flour 
mill with a capacity of 125 barrels a 
day. A grist mill formerly operated 
had an hourly production of 1,000 Ib 
cornmeal. The Graff property also in- 
cludes a modern cotton gin and grain 
elevator plus a retail grain and feed 
business 
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The Benson Agricultural Metamorphosis 


PPOSITION of the first magnitude will meet 
O Ezra Taft Benson, agricultural secretary 
with i: purpose, as he proceeds with the im- 
plementation of his mn conception of farm 
legislation. Details of the proposals were analyzed 
by John Cipperly in the Oct. 8 issue of The Miller; 
t Sioux Falls, S.D., Oct 

throwing in South 


a speech by Mr. Benson 
10 amplified his aim I 
Dakota is but a symbol ol! 


have to face in the future 


hat the secretary will 


The grain trade will feel the repercussions of 
the proposals; there is a chance that the refor- 
mulation of thinkin n the question of supports 


and kindred matters could result in greater free- 
dom of operation in the far future 

Mr. Benson is not proposing the wholesal 
abolition of supports. He feels there is much that 


is good in present government programs-—and all 
that is good must be kept and strengthened. What 
he is suggesting is that farm programs must be 
changed to meet changed conditions. He empha 


sizes that supports, used in a manner to fit today’s 
conditions, do have an important function in agri 
culture, just a ocial security, unemployment in- 
surance, and the like have a function in contribut 
ing stability to the whole economy. Price supports, 
properly used, can be a means of providing much 
needed stability to agriculture, is his creed 

What the secretary is against are supports set 
at levels which price products out of markets that 
farmers must have, which build up great unman 


ageable surpluses, surpluses which actually de 
press price He is against supports which foree 
the imposition of controls, limiting the rights to 
plant and to sell and which make farms inefficient 
supports which chase acres out of one crop, and 
dump both the acre ind surplus problems on 
other crop 

Mr. Benson wants to move away from formula 
in the old law, which they now stand, require 
price supports to be raised to incentive levels as 
soon a urplus¢ ire moved 

There will be much beating of tom-toms against 


the Benson conception. The alarm has already been 
raised by producer groups intent on battling for 
the retention of high supports. The road ahead 
towards an improved farm program, insuring maxi 


mum freedom of action in planning and marketing 
is a long one 

Executives of some f the leading processing 
and merchandising firms feel that it will be a long 


time before some semblance of balance is achieved 
between production and demand for the major 
farm crops. That time may extend for anything 
from five to seven years, unless drouth or other 
hazard of nature intervenes. Or if World War III, 
1 hazard of man, breaks out 

Those same executives, looking at the problem 
objectively, say that unless something is done to 
reformulate farm programs, the marketing ma- 
chinery of the nation may be literally torn apart 
ind permanently dismembered. In that process the 
economic attrition among farming communities 
could be serious 

The opposition to the Benson programs is not 
necessarily centering among the farmers them- 
selves, Fears are being expressed by many who 
depend upon agriculture for their livelihoods—even 
doctors and lawyers in the rural areas fall into 
this class. Many suppliers feel the threat of re- 
duced purchasing power, oblivious to the damage 
being sustained by the economy as a result of the 
inflationary tendencies abounding. Groups de- 
cribed as representative of “city” interests have 
expressed opposition to any shift from the high 
support programs. Ironically, it is some members 
of these same “city” groups who are attempting 
to thwart the development of the government's 
foreign aid plans which have been so helpful in 
disposing of surpluses 

The development of the new conception will 
not be easy; even supporters in principle will find 
points of objection 

There are two problems to be faced; one is to 
reduce surpluses to manageable size, the other is 
to expand markets for farm products 


It is in the area of feed grains where the big 
danger li Wheat surpluses are consequential, 
but they are not of major or threatening propor- 
tions in comparison with feed grains, where sup- 
ply is growing more rapidly than demand can ab 


orb. The bumper crops estimated in the Oct. 1] 
report of the U.S. Department of Agriculture, de- 
tails of which appear elsewhere in this issue, point 
up the aggravation resulting from this chronic 

er-supply condition 

No amount of egg throwing will deter Mr. Ben- 
on. He has both a thick skin and a deep devotion 
to principles. The traders in grain and grain prod- 
ucts will have to watch out for themselves as this 
new conception develops. All that is done will not 
he entirely favorable to them by any means 


LCL Trade: Recognizing Cost Factors 


OR years jobbers, brokers, and especially the 
tention Association of Flour Distributors 
have criticized millers who sell direct to the less 
than-carlot trade at prices which obviously do not 
include all the cost factors involved in doing busi 
ness of this kind. They have maintained that not 
only is this an unfair method of competition, but 
also that it is shortsighted from fhe millers’ own 
standpoint 

The existence of this situation is recognized by) 
the Millers National Federation, After mentioning 
that some mills are failing to take into account 


all the costs incidental to this business, a recent 


pronouncement commented: “It is difficult to un 
derstand why a miller should quote prices to LCL 
customers that are so close to the miller’s carlot 


prices that the extra cost of serving the LCL 
buyer could not possibly be covered.” The conclu 
Od business.” 

The MNF comments are so true that it is diffi 


cult to understand why such a situation exists 


sion is that “it isn't 


Mills are in business to make a reasonable profit, 


just like any other mmercial enterprise, This 
cannot be done if flour is sold at a loss. Furthe1 
more, the practice seriously undermines the job- 
bing segment of flour distribution 

Efficient jobber ire geared to serve the LCL 
trade effectively and economically. That mills can 
perform this function more cheaply than jobbers i 
open to doubt, if all the cost factors involved are 
taken into consideration. After suggesting that it 
might be worthwhile for millers to develop facts 


ibout these activities. MNF conclude As mat 


te! tand, they are too often a source of loss t 
the mill.” 

Flour distributors, thoroughly agreeing with 
the views expressed, will welcome an examination 
of the cost factors involved 


SPUTNIK MEMO—Nikita Khrushchev says that 
Russia is no longer a nation of peasants. Pity the 
poor Russians—from peasants to spacemen with- 
out ever tasting the pleasures this good earth has 
to offer. 


— 
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Colorado Milling 
Names Southern 
Sales Manager 


DENVER Roy J. Fleming has 
been appointed southern sales man- 
ier for Colorado Milling & Elevator 
Co., with headquarters in Atlanta, it 
iunnounced by Robert M. 
pre sident 


has been 
Pease 

Mr. Fleming joined the company in 
1950 as sales representative in Mis- 
sissippi. He was made assistant man- 
iger of the company’s southern sales 
office in 1954. Prior to his associa- 
tion with Colorado Milling, Mr. Flem- 
ing did extensive sales work in fam- 
ily flour in the Southeast 
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President of AACC 
Questions Further 
Bread Enrichment 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS Dr 
William B. Bradley, scientific director 
of the American Institute of Baking, 
Chicago, and president of the Ameri- 
can Association of Cereal Chemists, 
whether or not further 
enrichment of bread was necessary or 
even desirable in an address to a tri- 
ection meeting of AACC at Kansas 
State College here Oct. 12 


questioned 


Dr. Bradley said bakers, and in 
some cases other food processors, are 
having difficulty finding their way 
through “the maze of established 
fact, unproved theory, and conflict- 
concerning nutrition. He 
commented that “this confusion has 
led to the marketing of many bizarre 
products which have proven them- 
the answer to hucksters’ pray- 


ing claims 


selve 
ers.” 
Dr. Bradley took as his particular 
target the Cornell loaf, or “triple rich 
bread” developed by Dr. Clive McKay 
of Cornell University following World 
War II. When fed to young rats, 
either as the sole food, or with but- 
ter, differences in growth are as- 
tounding in comparison with commer- 
cially produced enriched bread 
Taking as his theme, “Bread—for 
Man or Rats?” Dr. Bradley argued 
that “man does not live by bread 
alone and questioned whether the 
alteration of the nutritional contribu- 
tion of a single food has any signifi- 


cance it diet as varied as man’s. 


He also was critical of nutritionists 
who predict man’s requirements on 
the basis of experiments with rats. 

Dr. Bradley suggested that before 
a new nutrient be added to bread, it 
first be demonstrated that an in- 
creased intake of the specific nutrient 
would benefit the consumer. “This 
would require that some bread eating 
group have a demonstrable deficiency 
of some specific nutrient or nutrments 
which could be overcome by loading 
the nutrients into bread he con- 
cluded 





FMA TO SUPPLY FLOUR 
TO TUNISIA 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has reported an 
exchange of 54,825 bu. Commodity 
Credit Corp.-owned wheat for 2,500,- 
000 Ib. of flour with the Flour Mills of 
America, Inc., Kansas City. The flour 
will be exported to Tunisia under an 
International Cooperation Adminis- 
tration (PL 480, Title If) program. 
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Direct, Unlimited Support Tag 
Seen at $10 Billion Gross 
In USDA Investigation 





Robert T. Browning 


Wallace & Tiernan 


Names Executive 
Vice President 


BELLEVILLE, N.J.—Robert T. 
Browning has been named executive 
vice president of Wallace & Tiernan, 
Inc., Belleville. He will assume his 
new duties on Jan. 1, 1958. Mr. 
Browning's promotion was announced 
by F. G. Merckel, president, after a 
meeting of the executive committee of 
the board of directors 

Mr. Browning has been associated 
with Wallace & Tiernan since 1930, 
starting as a field engineer selling 
chlorination equipment. Since then he 
has held many responsible positions 
as the company developed diversified 
interests in the fields of chemicals, 
pharmaceuticals, precision instru- 
ments and chemical feeding equip- 
ment. For the past four years Mr. 
Browning has held the position of 
vice president, directing the sales ac- 
tivities of Wallace & Tiernan’s three 
chemical divisions and the sales and 
engineering activities of the five 
equipment divisions and subsidiaries 

Mr. Browning was graduated from 
the University of Virginia with a de- 
gree in civil engineering 
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N.D. Mill Shows Net 
Profit of $335,848 


GRAND FORKS, N. D.—-The North 
Dakota Mill & Elevator at Grand 
Forks showed a gross operating pro- 
fit of $597,729.51 from July 1, 1956 
to June 30, 1957, P. R. Fossen, mill 
manager, has reported 

After deduction of $81,455.15 for 
depreciation and $180,426.20 for re- 
serve, Mr. Fossen reported, the mill 
showed a net profit of $335,848.16 

Recently it was noted also that the 
state industrial commission had 
awarded a contract valued at $587,- 
637 to Sprout, Waldron & Co., Inc., 
Muncy, Pa., to provide bulk storage 
plants and other associated facilities 
at the state-owned mill as part of an 
extensive modernization program 


Retired Broker Dies 
MILWAUKEE—Conrad C. Kamm, 


65, Thiensville, Wis., a retired grain 
broker, died recently of a heart at- 
tack. He was president of the old P. 
C. Kamm Co., a grain firm, from 1941 
until 1952 when the firm was sold. 
Surviving is his widow, Norma, 


WASHINGTON--A system of sup 
porting farmers’ prices and incomes 
by means of direct payments has been 
under consideration in the U.S. De- 
pariment of Agriculture and a report 
has been prepared for Congress esti- 
mating the cost of the system. The 
plan-—it can be cailed a production 
payment plan, a compensatory pay 
ment plan or even a Brannan plan 
would cost $7'4 billion a year for 90% 
support limited to 1952-56 produc 
tion to over $10.5 billion for unlimited 
support 

In interpreting these figures USDA 
points out that they are estimates of 
gross cost to the government. Net 
costs would, of course, be 
most of the current programs for 
price support and surplus disposal 
would be abandoned, In 1956, for ex 
ample, the realized cost of programs 
primarily for the stabilization of farm 
prices and incomes totaled nearly $2 
billion. On the other hand, no esti 
mates of administrative costs of a 
payment program have been included 

The large size of the payments for 
the programs is due to a number of 
factors including the high = support 
level assumed and the extension of 
the support program very substantial 
ly beyond its present coverage, not 
ably into the livestock sector The 
cost is further increased by the large 
expansion in output that would occur, 
particularly in the case of the pro 
gram of unlimited payment 

The principal feature of a direct 
payment program is that prices of 
farm products would not be support 
ed in the market but would find their 
free market level, and any difference 
between actual prices and the speci 
fied price objective would be made up 
by a direct cash disbursement from 
the government to the farmer be 
cause they would compensate for the 
gap between actual and 
es, direct 


lower as 


upport pric 
payment are sometimes 


called compensatory payment 


Impact on Wheat 
Under the program of unlimited 
payments, an expansion of livestock 
production would generate a demand 
for feed grains strong enough to lift 
feed grain prices close to or above 
supports, USDA considers, ‘Thi 
stimulate some corn 
acreage and output, but the greatest 
impact where 
acreage has been sharply reduced Wy 
allotments and quota 


would 


expansion if 


would be on wheat, 


With feeding demand for it gener 
ated by livestock support at 90% of 
parity and without subsidy 
wheat would be priced out of the ex 
port market and 


export 


would become a 


major component of the total feed 
supply. With the great expansion in 
wheat acreage, and also a consider 


able expansion in cotton, contraction 
in acreage of oat barley and sor 
ghums would be expected, though to 
tal output of these grains might show 


a slight increase due to rising yields 
Alternatives, Underlying Assumptions 

Estimates were made on the basi 
support at 9O"U of 
ilternative 


of farm price 
parity Two progran 

were examined: (1) Direct payments 
of the difference between 90% of par- 
ity and estimated market 
prices, for all marketings; (2) pay 
ments limited to a previous volume 
of marketings, which is calculated as 
the quantity that moved into domes 


annual 


tic disappearance and exports during 
the five years 1952-56 

In order for the USDA commodity 
analysts to make estimates of costs 
under these two programs, it was nec 
essary to make certain general as 
sumptions. The principal ones used 
were as follows 

@ The plan was assumed to apply 
to all major farm commodities, Un 
der this approach the program costs 
for any particular commodity differ 
greatly direct 
payments plan is applied only to that 
commodity or to a small number of 
commodities 

@ Any present excess carryovers 
would either be withheld from the 
market, or gradually disposed of in 
ways that would not affect the do- 
mestic level of prices 


from those where a 


® Marketing agreements and orders 
would remain in force 

@ The study was focused ahead to 
around 1962, This assumption permits 
the direct payments program to have 
its effect on production and prices 
after farmers have had several years 
in which to make adjustments to it 

@ High employment, a stable price 
level, and a growing population were 
assumed, Specific economic assump 
tions included: population up about 
8% over 1957; per capita disposable 
income up about 10%; retail and 
Wholesale prices at about the 1957 
level 

@ Support prices for individual 
commodities were assumed to be 90% 
of modernized parity as based on the 
price report for August, 1957 

@ The commodities included in the 
analysis were: wheat, rice, corn, oats, 
barley, grain sorghums, cattle, calves, 
hogs, sheep, lambs, milk, butterfat, 
eggs, farm chickens, broilers, turkeys, 
peanuts, soybeans, cottonseed, cotton, 
wool, burley tobacco, flue-cured to- 
potatoes and oranges 
commodities ordinarily account for 
around 85% of total cash receipts 
from farm marketings 

Under these specified conditions, to 
tal acreage and output are certain 
to show marked increases, and cer- 
tain specific commodity problems will 
appear such a the necessity of ox 
porting large volumes of cotton and 
tobacco and the shift of wheat from 
an export crop to a feed grain 


bacco These 


Implications of payments programs 
based on other assumptions could be 
quite different For example, costs 
would be very greatly increased if 
the support level were raised to 100% 
of parity. On the other hand, costs 
could be suostantially reduced if the 
support level were lowered, say to 
75% of parity; if greater restrictions 
were placed on payments; or if the 
payments were confined to a smaller 
group of commodities. Under these 
different assumptions, the allocation 
of costs by commodity would also 
how a wide degree of variation 

enreart Ss tre ararer rue 
PRICE INDEX RISE 

WINNIPEG A further rise in the 
Canadian price index of 
06% between August and Septem 
ber brought the index to 123.3, up 
from 122.6. According to the Domi- 
nion Bureau of Statistics the increase 
was almost entirely 


consume 


seasonal with a 
14% inerease in the food index the 
main factor in determining the Sep- 
tember level 
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WASHINGTON — Farmers prefer 
growing wheat to the attractions of 
placing wheat acreage in the soil 
bank. This is the interpretation here 
of the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture announcement that only slightly 
more than 3.8 million acres of winter 
wheat “allotment” land were put in 
the 195% acreage reserve of the soil 
bank through the close of the winter 
wheat sign-up period Oct. 4, 

Th ign-ups represent approxi- 
mately 140,000 acreage reserve agree- 
ments as compared with slightly more 
than 193,000 agreements which cov- 
ered 10.6 million aeres in 1957. This 
is a decline of about 6.8 million acres. 

This decline in the use of the soil 
bank by winter wheat farmers was 
expected at soil bank headquarters 
here. It was forecast that the limita- 
tion of soil bank payments to any 
individual farm of not more than 
$3,000 would discourage the partici- 
pation of wheat farmers who cultivate 
larger acreage 

An examination of the breakdown 
by states of the total acreage shows 
that the big decline in soil bank use 
has occurred in those major winter 
wheat producing states where drouth 
conditions last year attracted much 
acreage to the soil bank. This year, 
however, planting conditions are most 
favorable, so fewer farmers are using 
the oll bank 

In short, observers are describing 
the soil bank operation last year as 
a drouth relief program and are giv- 
ing newative eredit to the statement 
that if the soil bank had not been 
operating, surplus conditions would 
be worse 

If participating farmers comply 
with their 1958 agreements, they will 
be eligible for soil bank payments 
totaling $76,808,773. The maximum 
payments on the acreage in 1957 to- 
taled $198,877,000, although there 
were some later cancellations, 

The number of 1958 winter wheat 
acreage agreements reported is near- 
ly 738° of the number signed last 
year, but the acreage covered is only 
35.60) of a year ago. The maximum 
payments committed for the 1958 
program are 38.6% of the comparable 
1957 figure 


For the 1958 sign-up reported, the 
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Winter Wheat Acreage in Soil Bank 
Declines by 6.8 Million Acres 


average acreage per contract is 27.1 
acres compared with 76 acres a year 
ago. The average amount of payment 
per contract is $546.05 this year com- 
pared with $1,413.86 last year 


~——"SREAD if THE GTAPF OF Lift 


Seaway Discussed at 
Chicago Millers Club 


CHICAGO — The Chicago Millers 
Club was given a round-up of the ef- 
fects of the St. Lawrence Seaway at 
its first meeting this fall, held at the 
Furniture Club of America here the 
evening of Oct. 3. Forty-seven per- 
sons attended the dinner meeting. 

Robert C. Liebenow, president of 
the Chicago Board of Trade, discussed 
the grain industry in the Chicago 
area as influenced by the seaway, and 
showed a color film. Hayward Hirsch, 
Chicago Association of Commerce and 
Industry, told of the effect of the sea- 
way on Chicago’s general economy 
and growth. Both agreed the outlook 
is optimistic. 

The biggest direct impact of the 
seaway, Mr. Liebenow said, is the re- 
duced freight rates it occasions, 
which will in turn have some funda- 
mental effects on grain movements. 
The cost advantages of the seaway 
will be so great from the shippers’ 
point of view that it will attract the 
vast bulk of grain exported from the 
trade area. By 1966 the seaway is 
expected to be carrying from 150 to 
200 million bushels of U.S. grain ex- 
ports, assuming that present levels 
of international grain trading will be 
sustained. Wheat will constitute the 
largest movement and it will be fol- 
lowed by corn and soybeans. 

Mr. Hirsch pointed out that Chica- 
go's growth potential mainly is along 
industrial lines, rather than commer- 
cial. 

The next meeting of the Millers 
Club will be Dee. 5. 


———SREAD 16 THE @TAFF OF LIFE 


JOSEPH MASTERSON DLES 
SYRACUSE, N. Y.—Joseph R. Mas- 
terson, 66, office manager of the Ward 
Baking Co, in Syracuse, died Oct. 9 
He had been employed by the com- 
pany 40 years and had resided in 
Syracuse 16 years. 


1958 SOIL BANK WHEAT ACREAGE RESERVE AGREEMENTS 
REPORTED THROUGH DEADLINE, OCT. 4, 1957° 


Acreage offered 





Number of + Total Maximum comparable 

State agreements ecreage payments? period 1956 
Arkansas 279 3,545 $ 62,149 2,191 
California , 562 37,613 921,788 114,830 
Colorad ; 3,093 300,24) 4,417,957 1,313,714 
Delaware 101 2,015 51,207 2,202 
Georgia 6,307 65,152 1,191,275 37,577 
Idaho 452 25,444 614,962 92,117 
IHinois : 3,202 53,090 1,640,372 33,897 
Indiana 6,087 67,592 1,975,680 70,577 
lowa 360 6,38) 217,155 6,467 
Kansas . 16,028 668,179 14,510,047 4,357,182 
Kentucky 2,925 33,342 619,923 35,761 
Maryland , 766 12,013 315,516 11,208 
Michiga 9,849 121,131 3,689,924 133,649 
Minnesota eee 133 2,021 47,395 3,657 
Missour| . 14,409 265,715 7,330,556 130,348 
Montana 601 32,272 727,100 102,797 
Nebraska ove 4,624 122,697 3,017,072 671,315 
New Jersey $13 7,744 256,399 5,645 
New Mexico 668 119,790 1,130,462 179,590 
New York , ; 6,618 72,656 2,569,923 93,570 
North Carolina 10,536 61,775 2,022,594 68,450 
North Dakota coo S06nee cece ft 246 
Ohio . 16,965 140,099 4,171,815 178,806 
Oklahoma 12,658 678,212 10,069,195 1,301,889 
Oregor ‘ 603 22,024 675,466 94,325 
Pennsylvania : $6,092 47,364 1,341,634 37,38) 
South Carolina , 6,873 57,959 1,332,412 40,539 
South Dakota oe 174 11,563 165,539 48 665 
Tennessee <hr 3,316 37,646 607,022 30,985 
Texas , 6,715 $05,554 7,705,319 1,157,578 
Utah ° 647 43,005 747,766 79,700 
Virginia 3,517 36,721 979,234 31,906 
Washingto 379 17,061 $31,212 169,921 
West Virginia ‘ 312 2,657 76,796 4,668 
Wisconsir . 261 2,604 61,472 2,646 
Wyoming . a" 327 20,903 374,435 25,506 
Tota! commercial wheat states 140,662 3,806,000 $76,808,773 10,692,127 


*1957 siqnup ended Oct, 5, 1956, except for a few controversial cases, disapprovels, and simi- 
lar adjustments reported through Nov. 9, 1956. The 1958 signup as of Oct. 4, 1957, will be altered 


similarly to some degree in subsequent weeks. 


tThese maximum payments are somewhat incomplete because they do not include al! the 10% 
premium for 1958 reserve acres which were also in the 1957 program. 





Mike H. Munday 


Mike Munday Joins 
V-10 Division 
Of Peavey 


MINNEAPOLIS—Mike H. Munday 
has joined the V-10 protein bread 
division of F. H. Peavey & Co. Mr. 
Munday will start his duties immedi- 
ately, according to R. L. Mullen, gen- 
eral manager of V-10 promotion 

Mr. Munday’'s duties will be to or- 
ganize distribution and sales of V-10 
protein bread in selected markets 
throughout the U.S. The V-10 product 
is now in the process of gaining na- 
tional distribution. 

Mr. Munday began his career in the 
bakery field in 1941. Since then he 
held a key position in the bakery 
license department of Walt Disney 
Productions, was vice president in 
charge of sales for Uncles Baking Co. 
of Des Moines, Iowa, and midwest 
divisional manager of the Hines-Park 
Food, Inc., in both the bakery and 
merchandising departments, including 
promotion of Duncan Hines and Don- 
ald Duck breads. 

William A. Streb, Russell-Miller 
Milling Co. bakery sales representa- 
tive at the company’s Birmingham, 
Ala., office, has been temporarily as- 
igned the development of the V-10 
protein bread program in the south- 
eastern states. 

Mr. Streb, 32, served as a sales 
service representative with Conti- 
nental Baking Co., Raleigh, N.C., and 
sales manager of Royal Baking Co., 
also of Raleigh before joining Russell- 
Miller earlier this year. He also spent 
a year with W. E. Long Bakers Co- 
operative as a service contact man. 

V-10 protein bread now has some 
distribution in about 30 states. The 
product is a new food discovery de- 
veloped by the Wisconsin Alumni Re- 
search Foundation. V-10 protein bread 
mix is sold by King Midas Flour 
Mills and Russell-Miller, both of Min- 
neapolis 


-“SREAD iS THE STAFF OF LItt—— 


Canadian Grain Firm 


Suffers Fire Damage 


TORONTO—-Fire on the 15th story 
of the Royal Bank Bldg. here caused 
$30,000 damage, most of which was 
sustained by James Richardson & 
Sons, Ltd., grain merchants, and its 
associated firm, James Richardson & 
Sons, stock brokers, in whose office 
the fire broke out. Valuable records 
were drenched with water as firemen 
extinguished the blaze. 


October 15, 1957 


New York Flour 
Group Elects 
Officers 


NEW YORK—FErnest Brehm, Yonk- 
ers, was reelected president of the 
New York Association of Flour Dis- 
tributors at the first fall dinner meet- 
ing of the group held here Oct. 10. 

George R. Fenster, Consolidated 
Flour Corp., New York, was elected 
vice president and Eleanore D. Cash- 
in, Kelly-Erickson Co., Inc., and Jack 
DiFiore, New York, were reelected 
secretary and treasurer, respectively 
Herbert H. Lang, Coulter & Coulter, 
Inc., New York, a former president of 
both the national and local associa- 
tions, and chairman of the board of 
the National Association of Flour Dis- 
tributors, was reelected director of 
the NAFD representing the New 
York group. 

C. A. Herrmann, chief of the Food 
& Drug Administration in the New 
York area, was featured speaker at 
the session. Mr. Herrmann outlined 
the functions and responsibilities of 
his organization and answered ques- 
tions from the flour distributors re- 
lating to seizure and condemnation 
actions. In conclusion Mr. Herrmann 
promised to aim for faster action and 
better analysis of cases in the inter- 
ests of the flour distributing industry. 

Plans for the banquet and dance 
of the NYAFD, scheduled for the 
Belmont-Plaza Hotel Dec. 5, were 
discussed in a business session follow- 
ing Mr. Herrmann’s talk. 


——SREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


Sharp Drop Reported 
In Grain Exports 


From Baltimore 


BALTIMORE, MD.—Grain exports 
from the port of Baltimore dropped 
sharply in September compared with 
a year ago, according to the monthly 
report of the Baltimore Chamber of 
Commerce 

A total of 425,766 bu. wheat was 
exported from the port last month as 
against 2,103,049 bu. in September, 
1956. Shipments of corn rose, with 
1,316,700 bu. exported, compared with 
1,296,424 bu. in September a year ago. 

Other exports were: Oats, 210,000 
bu.; rye, 56,000; barley, 46,666; and 
soybeans, 71,876 bu. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LirFe—— 


Rice Industry Forms 


National Organization 


MEMPHIS, TENN.—A national or- 
ganization for the rice industry has 
been formed with representatives of 
six of the larger milling companies al- 
ready pledged, Claude R. Miller, presi- 
dent, Comet Rice Co., who was named 
chairman of the organization com- 
mittee, has announced. 


Pledged to the new organization— 
The Rice Industry—are Comet Rice 
Mills, River Brand, Louisiana State, 
the Arkansas Co-operative, Producers 
and Blue Ribbon 

During the organizational meeting 
here charter members of the group 
pledged their firms to collection of 
growers’ dues and payment of millers’ 
dues into a national promotion fund 
which has been estimated to soon be 
a half-million-dollar budget for ad- 
vertising. 


Marcus Mauritz, president of the 
Texas Rice Promotion Assn., said all 
millers in Arkansas, Louisiana, Texas 
and California may soon be partici- 
pating in the movement. 


a 





October 15, 1957 


Self-Rising Flour 
Institute Meeting 
Plans Disclosed 


NASHVILLE, TENN.—Plans for 
ning business session Nov. 15 
during the 24th annual meeting of 
Self-Rising Flour Institute, Inc., at 
the Hotel Peabody, Memphis, Nov. 14- 
16, have Allen R. 


Cornelius 


the m« 


been disclosed by 
secretary. 

The principal speaker for this ses- 
sion will be Stephen A. Douglas, di- 
trade and consumer rela- 
tions for the Kroger Co., Cincinnati, 
who will speak on “Selling the Great 


rector ol 


American Customer.” Mr. Douglas 
joined Kroger in 1931 and has served 
the company as director of sales, pro- 


motion, advertising and consumer rel- 
ations 

Registration for the will 
nediately following the 
It will be conducted on the 
floor at the entrance of the 
William Edmonds, 
Sterwin Chemicals, Inc., and William 
Pfizer & Co., Inc., will be 
and delegates will be asked 
to register in for both the meeting 
and the golf tournament at that time. 
There will be no fee, but delegates 
will be rewarded for registering with 
a carnation through the courtesy of 


session 
tart im 
breakfast 
mezzanine 
Louis XVI Room 
tay Chas 


in charge 


R. M. Finch, Wallace & Tiernan, Inc., 
Mr. Cornelius said 

The session will start promptly at 
9:30 a.m. in the Louis XVI Room 
Herman Steen, vice president, Mill- 
ers National Federation, will pay 
tribute to the memory of the late 
Paul M. Marshall, executive vice 
president National Soft Wheat Mill- 
ers Assn., and J. R. Smithson, the At- 
tala Co., Kosciusko, Mi will offer 


the memorial resolution. Frank A 
Yost, Hopkinsville (Ky.) Milling Co., 
and chairman of the finance commit- 
tee of the Self-Rising Flour Program, 
will give a brief report on the present 
ind the program 


campaign 


Jeanne Priester Joins 
Self-Rising Flour 


Program Service 


NASHVILLE, TENN 
Opelika, Ala 


Miss Jean- 


ne Priester has been 


appointed associate director of the 
Self-Risi Flour Program's educa- 
tional service. The selection was made 
by Tom White, Alabama Flour Mills, 
Decatur, chairman of the special com- 
mittee, Frank A. Yost, Hopkinsville 
(Ky.) Milling Co., and James R. King, 


Martha White Mills, In 
Miss Priester 


on Nov ] 


Nashville. 

will begin her duties 
The 12 southern and south- 
tates in which the program 
operates will be divided as equally as 
two roughly 
western 


eastern 


possible into section 


defined is the 


eastern and 


sectio!r Miss Barbara Bowman, who 
has been a member of the program 
taff for some time, will be assigned 


the eastern section and M Priester 


the western section 
Mr. White states that the 


ready 


work al- 
heen built 
yundation, covering schools, 
radio and television 


in the area ha 


aone 
ma firm ft 
colleges 

Miss 
lor’s 


nomics 


Priester received her bache- 
home eco- 
from Alabama College in 
Montevallo and is now working on 
her master’s degree. She has had ex- 
a teacher and as a home 
service advisor and is currently serv- 
ing as home economist for the city 
f Opelika 


degree in vocational 


perience a 
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Rondal M. Huffman Elected 
Secretary of NSWMA 





CANADIAN PRICE 
ADJUSTMENTS 


WINNIPEG—Price adjustment fig- 
ures announced by the Canadian 
Wheat Board and in effect Oct. 11 to 
aid millers in meeting foreign com- 
petition in all export markets except 
the U.S. and U.K. and Europe are un- 
changed from the figures announced 
at all ports Oct. 7. The levels now 
operating, with the previous figures 
in parentheses, are as follows: Ca- 
nadian and U.S. Atlantic ports 84,¢ 
(7'2¢); St. Lawrence ports and Chur- 
chill, 8¢ (7¢); Canadian and U.S. 
Pacific ports, 10¢ (8¢). 





Arnold Bakers, Inc., 
To Move Its Bakery 
To Mt. Kisco, N.Y. 


PORT CHESTER, N.Y Arnold 
Bakers, Inc., which has unsuccessful- 
ly tried to find a new location in 
which to consolidate its various ac- 
tivities in this city for the past two 
years, has announced that it will 
move its entire operation to Mt. Kis- 
co, N.Y. 

An option has been taken on a 
10-acre tract of land in that town. 
Building operations are expected to 
begin in January, 1958, and comple- 
tion of the work is set for July of 
the following year 

The new property is located on the 
Harlem Division of the New York 
Central Railroad, and also on a main 
highway. The proposed building will 
provide 120,000 sq. ft. of space, and 


will include the bakery, offices and 
warehouse. 

At present the firm occupies 12 
buildings in Port Chester, N.Y., and 


Byram, Conn. These buildings, it is 
said, will be put up for sale. 

More than 500 employees will be 
affected by the move, and union of- 
ficials have already been advised of 
the pending action. The new site of 
the bakery is approximately a 30- 
minute drive from the old one 








Irwin B. Johnson 


PUBLIC RELATIONS DIRECTOR— 
Irwin B. Johnson has been named di- 
rector of public relations for the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade, Robert ©. Lie- 
benow, president, has announced. Mr. 
Johnson was with the National Com- 
mittee on Boys and Girls 4-H Club 
Work for 17 years prior to his ap- 
pointment to the board of trade posi- 
tion. 


DURHAM, N.C.—Rondal M. Huff- 
man is the new secretary of the Na 
tional Soft Wheat Millers Assn. He 
was elected to the post by the direc- 
tors of the group at the fall meeting 
in Durham at the Washington Duke 
Hotel Oct. 10-11 

Mr. Huffman was named at a 
breakfast meeting of the board Oct 
11. He replaces Paul M. Marshall, 
long-time vice president and secre- 
tary of NSWMA, who died during the 
year. The offices of the group will 
continue at 1694 Board of Trade 
Bldg., 141 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
4, Ill. The phone number is Harrison 
7-4212 


Mr. Huffman has been associated 
with the milling industry since 1939 
when he joined the Millers National 


Federation. He was with that organ 
ization until 1951, including a 4% 
year interruption for military service 


when he joined a statistical and con 


sulting service headed by Mr. Mar- 
shall. He has been associated with Mr 
Marshall since 1951 

Memorial Service Conducted 


During the luncheon Oct. 11 a 
memorial service was conducted for 
Mr. Marshall. Participating in the 


service were: M. A. Briggs, Austin 
Heaton Co., Durham; Mr. Huffman 
J. FE. Skidmore, J. Allen Smith & Co 
Knoxville, Tenn.; and Stowe Moody, 


Interstate Milling Co., Charlotte, N.C 
An appropriate record of the memo 
rial will be sent to Mrs. Marshall 
Also during the meeting 
ial resolution was read for deceased 
members, W. Roy Sutherland, Laurin 


a memor 


burg (N.C.) Milling Co. and for 
Grady Yelton, Yelton Milling Co., 
Rutherfordton, N.C 


Close to 100 delegates attended the 
meeting, and the group was enter 
tained at a banquet the evening of 
Oct. 10 by the Piedmont Soft Wheat 
Millers Allied Assn. A golf outing also 
was held earlier that day. At the 
meeting of PSWMAA Floyd W 
Clark, Chase Bag Co., Richmond, Va 
was elected president of the group 
He replaces E. Glenn Fite, Victor 
Chemical Works, Chicago, who pre 
sided over the group's activities at 
the meeting. Other new officers of the 
group are: Robert Askew, Werthan 
Bag Corp., Greenville, S.C., vice presi 
dent; and William Crittendon, K. 8S 
Crittendon, Inc., Charlotte, N.C., sec 
retary 

The program proper the morning of 
Oct. 11 was opened with a greeting to 


the group by E. J. Evans, mayor of 
Durham. He was followed with in 
troductory remarks by Howard Att 
kisson, Ashland (Va.) Roller Mills 
president of NSWMA, Dr. W. T 
Laprade, Duke University, Durham 


discussed relations with Russia 

A. H. Douglass, Cargill 
folk, Va., in a discu 
rent wheat crop, showed that produc 


Inec., Nor 
sion of the cur 


tion of soft wheat is down around 
19% in the seven seaboard states 
from Pennsylvania south through 
Georgia for this year, as compared 


with the 
is below 


previous year 
average. Test 
problem in some states 

Following lunch, Milton Hogan, De- 
positors National Bank, Durham 
spoke on estates and trusts 


Quality 


weights are a 


also 


The feature of the afternoon pro 
gram was a cost clinic, presented in 
panel form and moderated by Mr 
Briggs. On the panel were: Robert 


Davis, W. A. Davis Milling Co., High 
Point, N.C.; George Hugeins, Lind 
sey-Robinson & Co., Inc., Roanoke, 
Va.; and R. C. Bryson, Statesville 


(N.C.) Flour Mills 

The panel generally urged the im 
portance of recovering all costs in 
the selling price to the extent per- 
mitted by competition. Mr. Davis, re- 
marking on the costs of milling and 
materials, emphasized the insidious 
nature of creeping increases in easily 
overlooked incidentals. For instance, 
he said, in the last two or three years, 
machinery and equipment, supplies 
and exterminating costs all are up 5 
and 10%. Smaller packages, higher 
interest rates, all must be considered 

Sales Costs Discussed 

Mr. Huggins discussed sales costs 
and urged that all these be ineluded 
in the selling prices 

Mr. Bryson said delivery 
affected by the number of 
of package and length of run 
must get away from the idea, he said 
that a five bag order can be sold at 
the same price as a 300 bag order 

Attention shifted to the Self-Rising 


costs are 
stops, size 


Millers 


Flour Institute, Ine, for the final 
part of the program. E. C. Rexrods 
Austin-Heaton Milling Co., partici 


well as Barbara Bowman 
and Jeanne Priester, educational ser 
vice directors, and Allen R. Cornelius 
secretary of the Self-Rising Flour In 
stitute, Nashville 


All expressed pleasure at the sup 


pated, as 


port the institute program is re 
ceiving from the industry this year 
and noted the expanding sales of self 


rising flour over a broader area 


BREAD 16 THE STAFF OF re 


Pillsbury Appoints 
Technical Specialist 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL.—-Theodore B 
Hansen ha named technical 
ervice specialist in mechanical prob 
lems at Pillsbury Mills, Ine 
field, bakery mix plant 

Formerly 
department 
sen will 


been 
Spring 
control 


Han 
Instruction and ser 


with the quality 

at Springfield, Mr 
upervise 
vice in the use of doughnut machine 
makeup equipment there 
He will also work with Pillsbury cus 
tomers on mechanical problem 


ind other 





CCC Confirms Sales of 2,487,000 Bu. 
Wheat for Recording under IWA 


WASHINGTON Sak 
flour in terms of wheat 
Wheat Agreement 
Commodity Credit Corp, during the 


equivalent) 


against the 


equivalent) and 1,821,000 bu. wheat 
volved in the sales was Japan 
Cumulative sales by the U.S 


year on June 1, 
539,000 bu 


if 2,487,000 bu 
for recording 
1957 1 
period Oct, 2-5 
The sales for the period included 287,714 ewt 

The 


ince the opening 
1957 are 39 532,000 bu 
and by Australia 1,747,000 bu 


wheat (including wheat and wheat 
International 
nfirmed by the 


under the 
year quotas were c 
flour (666,000 bu 


importing country 


in wheat 
principally in 
1957-58 
are 19,- 


of quota for the 


Cumulative sales by Canada 
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Flour buying in the Southwest 
dried to a mere trickle in the seven- 
day period ending Oct. 11, following 
on the heels of the heavy buying of 
the previous week which apparently 
fulfilled most current needs of bakers 
and jobbers. The situation was little 
better in the central states and in 
the spring wheat mills area, although 
sales percentages were slightly higher 
than in the hard winter wheat belt, 

Southwest sales dropped to 15% of 
five-day milling capacity, compared 
with the 246% established the previ- 
ous week. Sales in the central states 

5% of capacity, com- 


amounted to 35% 
pared with 85% the previous week 





Prices reported in The Northwestern 
Miller's market reviews are for flour 
packed In 100-lb. cotton sacks un- 
less otherwise specified. Mill list 
prices are quoted in the principal 
manufacturing centers and sales 
prices in the larger distributing 
centers. They represent average 
wholesale levels and do not take 
into account high or low extremes 
at which occasional individual sales 
may have been made. 











Sales by spring wheat mills were re- 
ported at 54% of capacity, up slightly 
from the 32% of the previous week. 

With bakers of hard winter flour 
now supplied until Jan, 1 or beyond, 
and prices for the week down several 
cents, there was little incentive to do 
more than sit on the sidelines and 
watch the market. 

In the spring wheat mills area the 
lack of buying interest was aggra- 
vated by a slump in millfeed prices, 
increased wheat costs, and a 3¢ rise 
in the price of some bakery flours on 
the high side of the quotation, Nor- 
mally, the price rise might have at 
least -stimulated interest, But coming 
on top of previous increases—-and a 
widening gap between bakers’ and 
millers’ ideas of where prices should 
be —it only engendered additional cau- 
tion # 

Over the country the past week 
there was a noticeable decline in mill 
time and in shipping direc- 
tions from the high levels which have 
existed for several weeks 

Produetion by mills of the U.S, for 
the week amounted to 100% of five- 
day milling capacity, compared with 
107% the previous week and also 
107°) a year ago, Declines in produc- 
tion were reported in all areas, (See 
tables on page 9.) 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: Spring wheat flour 
prices for the week ending Oct. 11 
were nominally being quoted un- 
changed to 3¢ higher, The increase 
was apparently being quoted to cover 
a lower millfeed return on the one 
hand and a rise in wheat costs on the 
other. A small amount of fill-in buy- 
ing pushed sales for the week a trifle 
higher than in the previous period, 
but business was generally rated as 
“poo! to only fair.” 

Price inereases the past several 
weeks have opened a considerable gap 
between workable buying ideas of 
bakers and millers, The former cite 
lower levels at which they booked 
last summer. Millers, for their part, 
point to the squeeze between millfeed 
and rising wheat costs, and 


runnin 


losses 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Lull in Flour Buying Follows Heavy 
Southwest Bookings; Prices Mixed 


then express the opinion that prices 
are not likely to come down unles 
the situation alters considerably. One 
mill manager summed up the spring 
wheat flour situation with the staté 
ment that “prices are not weak 
but buyers’ ideas are.” 

Clear flour offerings in the loca! 
area were reportedly scarce, in con 
trast with abundant supplies available 
at some points in the Fast 

Family flour sales were only fair 
compared with reports of fairly brisk 
buying of this type in the Southwest 

The only change in the spring 
wheat mills picture for the week wa 
a slight decline in running time at the 
mills and a noticeable decline in ship 
ping directions, indicating that some 
of the pressure on millfeed may be 
easing 

Sales by spring wheat mills for the 
week amounted to 54% of five-day 
capacity, compared with 32% the pre 
vious week and 61% a year ago 

Shipments by spring wheat mill 
for the week amounted to 104% of 
capacity, compared with 114% the 
previous week and 105% a year ago 

Production by mills at Minneapolis 
for the week amounted to 108% of 
five-day capacity, compared with 
112% a week earlier and 111% a year 
ago. Production by mills of the in 
terior Northwest amounted to 109% 
of capacity, compared with 110% a 
week earlier and 113% a year ago 
Production by mills of the Northwest 
amounted to 108% of capacity, com 
pared with 111% a week earlier and 
112% a year ago 

Quotations Oct, 11, 
sack basis, carlots 
Spring standard patent 
short patent $6.077 6.20 
$6.32@6.45, first clear 
whole wheat $5.974 6.07 
brands of family $6.45 
brands $7.35. 


Southwest 


Kansas City: Only routine bookings 
of flour are being made by mills in 
the hard winter wheat area. Lacking 
any current market incentive for for 


100-Ib 
Minneapolis 
$5.974 6.10 
high gluten 
$5.32@ 5.80 

advertised 
unadvertised 


cotton 


ward purchasing, flour buyers are 
content to rest on their present sub- 
tantial backlog of bookings. Last 
week's sales averaged 15% of capa- 
city, compared with 246% in the 
heavy booking period of the previous 
week and 23% a year ago. About a 
third of last week’s total sales repre- 
ented bookings to the government 
ind for export 

Pronounced quiet prevailed in the 
bakery flour sales departments the 
past week. Most bakers are booked 
through the first of the year, with 
ome even beyond. This fact, coupled 
with the knowledge that customers 
had chance two weeks ago to buy 
it a price more than 10¢ sack under 
the present price level, has kept mills 
from pushing actively for bookings 
The usual p.d.s. business and a very 
few fill-in sales were about all that 
were recorded during the week 
declined several cents 

Directions range from poor to good, 
although mills reporting poor direc- 
tions admit that it may seem that di- 
rections are actually slower than they 
are because of a smaller volume of ex 
port business so far this year 


Prices 


Family flour shipping instructions 
have generally improved and are now 
at a good level, typical of this time 
of year. The trade is well covered for 
several months ahead, so new book- 
ings are not likely. 

Export business included some sales 
for Norway and Tunisia along with 
cattered Latin American business. 
Clears are in short supply. There was 
very little domestic interest 

Quotations, Oct. 11, carlots, cot- 
tons, Kansas City: Hard winter wheat 
bakery short $5.56@5.61, standard 
95% patent $5.4605.51, straight $5.41 
15.46; established brands of family 
flour $6657.20: first clears with 
13.50014.50% protein $4.85@4.95, 
first clears with 11% protein $4.65@4 


1.70, 1% ash clears and higher $4.35 
4.50 
Wichita: Mills operated at 105% 


of capacity last week. Sales averaged 
0%, compared with 177% the pre- 
(Turn to MARKET SUMMARIES, page 28) 





Durum, Semolina Markets 
Quiet; Prices Steady 


There was little feature to the du 
um and semolina markets during the 
seven-day period ending Oct. 11 
Wheat receipts just about offset mill 
grind, Durum prices moved up 2¢ dur 
ing the week, but dropped back an 
equivalent amount as the new period 
opened Oct. 14 

Although the general run of durum 
receipts at Minneapolis was of good 
quality, there were some reports ol 
weather-damaged arrivals. Some mill 
representatives were of the opinion 
that the best quality durum is bein; 
held on the farms for possible entry 
into the government loan program 
leaving slightly poorer offerings for 
current market requirements 

Semolina sales were very meage! 
with the price up 5¢ Oct. 8, but back 
down an equivalent amount Oct, 14 
The best estimates of the trade are 
that manufacturers of macaroni prod 
ucts have enough semolina to main 
tain a position on the sidelines at 
least another 30 days. After that, it 


is believed, buying could take place 

Production by durum mills for the 
week amounted to 121% of five-day 
milling capacity, compared with 119% 
the previous week and 115% a year 
ivo 

Prices on durum wheat delivered 
at Minneapolis Oct. 11 were as fol- 
lows: 


Choice No. | amber or better $2.42@2.45 
Choice No. 2 amber or better 2.41@2.44 
Choice No. 3 amber or better 2.39@2.43 
Medium No. | durum or better 2.34@72.4!1 


Medium No. 2 durum or better 2 
Medium No. 3 durum or better 2.30@2.38 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 


Durum products output of mills reporting to 


The Northwestern Miller, in sacks, based on 
five-day week 
5-day wk Wily % 
ca pro of ca 
pacity duction pacity 
Oct. 7-11 157,500 190,341 121 
Previous week 157,500 *187,192 19 


Year ago 156,500 179,226 15 
Crop year 
production 

July 1, 1957-Oct. Il, 1957 2,409,738 

July 1, 1956-Oct. 12, 1956 2,173,216 

*Revised. 
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Millfeed Business 
Spotty, Price 
Trend Mixed 


Millfeed sales ranged from poor to 
fairly good over the country in the 
seven-day period ending Oct. 11 
Prices for bran ranged from $2 less 
than the previous week in some areas 
to as much as $2.50 higher in others 
Standard middlings and heavier feeds 
generally followed the same price pat- 
tern. On the whole, business was more 
brisk and prices firmer in the South- 
west, but weaker in the central states 
and at Minneapolis. In some areas, 
particularly the East, a slight cut- 
back in mill running time eased the 
pressure on millfeeds somewhat. 

The feed business was slow enough 
last week to force some mills to cut 
back running time by a half day or 
a full day. The decline in sales was 
general for all types of feeds in the 
Northwest 

The weather was ideal for plowing 
and soybean harvesting and as one 
feed man put it, ‘This is not unusual, 
it happens every year—when the 
farmer is in the field with fall work 
he’ll let his feed supply drop down.” 
Also, many hog growers were letting 
their hogs clean up harvested fields, 
cutting down their formula feed 
needs. In a few days turkey feed 
sales will be just about finished, sev- 
eral mill representatives said. 

While there appears to have been 
some marketing of light birds earlier 
this season, it is believed that grow- 
ers are filling their birds out now 
because corn prices are low and 
formula feeds are also comparatively 
low. Also, many growers have been 
hoping for slightly improved turkey 
prices shortly and waiting to market 
their birds at full weights 

A slight improvement in cattle 
feed shipments gave a better tone to 
the formula feed business in the 
Southwest last week. The over-all 
picture was one of a small increase 
in volume from the previous week, 
but spottiness prevailed, with some 
mills reporting that business was no 
better or even a shade off. As one 
mixer put it, “Business is not so 
good we can't keep up with it, but 
it isn’t so bad, either.” Running time 
was mostly five days with 1% to two 
shifts being the average. One large 
mill was running a third shift just 
on cattle feed. For the most part, 
order backlogs were small. 

Formula feed business showed no 
improvement in the central states in 
the week ending Oct. 11, some feed 
manufacturers reported it as worse 
than the previous week. There was 
not much in the current situation to 
serve as a spur to feed buying, they 
said, and most observers believed con- 
ditions cannot be expected to improve 
until the advent of cold weather. 

Firstly, they said, the harvest sea- 
son was in full swing, and feeders 
were busy. This made them use their 
inventories and cut down the rate of 
buying. Too, there were plenty of low 
cost grains and feeding materials 
available, which encouraged the feed- 
ing of low priced materials, even at 
the expense of good feeding practices 
occasionally. 

Mills in the Northwest, Southwest, 
and at Buffalo, representing 75% of 
the combined flour milling capacities 
of those areas, reported production of 
51,222 tons of millfeed last week 


Production for the current week com- 
pared with an output of 54,086 tons 
in the previous week and 54,733 tons 
in the corresponding week of a year 
ago. 


—— 
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Strong Forces Again Push 
Wheat Futures Higher 


ires showe siderable 
the sev lay period 
14, althou iins were 
face of ( e bearish 
vhich threat repeat- 
rse tre t! l ind send 
to where they were when 


ted 


more than twe weeks 
the Middle East gave 


ce is the period end- 

prices if vhneat futures 

re Chie December 
larch $2.25 lay $2.19%, 
1914, September $2.01% ; Kan- 
December $2.14%, March 

Vi $2.11%, July $1.92; Min- 
December $2.29%, May 


irp focus 


contrast in the start of 

) 28 crop year in the South- 
1956-57 year. The old 

ts drouth-ridden plant 


oil bank participa- 
direct contrast with cur- 
under ideal conditions 
retire- 


icreages 


ine LO! nl bank 


Southwest wheat 


1 million acre have been 
nt the progran t! year, In 
ist vith nearly 10.7 million 


igo. The current situa- 


exerting bearish pressure on 

{1 contract ind reflected 

iu ! un for tl e ftutures 
ed with the sharper increases 

t two weeks in old crop con 

pm futures, on the othe 
ceived considet e strength 

eek from a sharp rise in 1957 


undings and the prospect 


te free market upplies in 
immediately head. Al- 
impoundin to date are 
it 98 million bushel the 

f ir ince the pr ram was 


1948 the tot 
I ( to it least 125 
the point at whic! 


expect- 
million 


trade esti- 


tightne of free market 
occur. The fact that 62 

I els were put under loan 
nonth ended Sept. 15, 

f a record for ngle 30 

‘ 1, exerted bullish pressure 


futures the past week 


tructive price pressure 
l m a mild increase in ex 
rkit Poland took approxi 

000 bu. Gulf mixed wheat; 


k 25 million bushels of 


( t white; and Norway, Tun 
1 Vé re il ‘ puvers 

the bearish side again, there 

I inced ibsence of flour 

the accompanying mill 

wheat future it mid- 

flected some of the uneasiness 

tock market. A result of 

ecuritthe commod- 

lrifted without direction 

te in the week, but then 


gi I dditional 
period closed Oct. 14 


tor affect price last 
ta he other 

iw t l pledge 

to curb f f surplus 
to a point I re uch 

t interfere th normal 
The ult rsn im 
factor wa t t it may 
lifficult tl before to 
is yal { neat ex 
400 mil bushels in 

yi 5 D yeal 


Prices Move Up 
t at Minne 


t week as market 


moved 
fferings 


continued light. Observers noted that 
nearly 98 million bushels of 1957 
wheat have been placed under price 
support 
ments 


loans and 
Some trade 


purchase agree 

believed that 
free wheat supplies will be short later 
in the season. Minneapolis December 
closed at $2.28 Oct 11 Ordinary 
No. 1 Dark Northern Spring or No. 1 
Northern Spring, through 11% pro- 
tein, traded at 34 5¢ over the Decem- 
ber price, 12% protein 306¢ over, 
13% protein 5@8¢ over, 14% protein 
64 11¢ 10O@15¢ 
over, 16% protein 134 19¢ over, 17% 
protein 17@23¢ over the 
The average 





over, 15° protein 


December 
protein of the hard red 
spring wheat tested at Minneapolis 
during the week w 14.11%, 
pared with 13.87% — the 
week 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Minneapolis Oct. 11 
is shown in the accompanying table 
together with premiums and discount 
factors: 


com- 
pre ceding 


No. 1 Northern or No. | Dark Northern 
Spring, 58 Ib 


Ordinary $ 


31% @2.33'% 
11% Proteir 


2 

2.31% @2.33'% 
12% Protein 2.3144 @2.34% 
13% Protein 2.3344 @2.36'% 
14% Proteir 2.34 
15% Protein 2.384 @2.43'%4 
16% Protein 2.41\44@2.47'% 
17% Protein 2.45'44 @2.51'% 

7 


Protein premiums for over !7% Ic each 


4% higher 


Test Weight Premium and Discount Scale 
One cent premium each ib. over 58 Ib 
lc discount each ‘7 Ib. under 58 Ib 
Market Quiet 


Cash wheat markets at Kansas 
City had no particular feature in the 
past week beyond a slight weakness 
in low protein of ordinary quality, 
which lost ‘¢. All other types were 
unchanged 

The weakness in ordinary was due 
primarily to somewhat better offer- 
ings, which met a poor response from 
buvers. Good quality wheat suitable 
for milling was readily purchased by 
mills and showed no tendency to sag 
in relation to the basic future 

Receipts of wheat at Kansas City 
last week amounted to 406 cars, com- 
pared with 412 in the preceding week 
and 478 a year ago. While these fig- 
ures are not large, they represent a 
fairly liberal total, considering the 
size of the hard winter wheat crop, 
ind reflect movement from country 
points to make way for such feed 
grain crops as corn and milo. Most 
grain men estimate that the peak of 
this kind of movement has passed, 
however, and expect a decline in of- 
ferings henceforth 

Premiums on ordinary wheat at 
Kansas City Oct. 14 were 3¢ to 1l\%é¢ 
under the basic December 
Wheat of 12% protein was quoted at 
1%¢ under to 9¢ over, 12.50% pro 
tein basis to 12¢ over, 13% 


34 9¢ 


future 


protein 
protein 4@21¢ 
over and 14% protein 541 23¢ over 
December closed Oct 14 at $2.14%, 
i net gain of ‘%¢ over the 
week earlier 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Kansas City Oct. 11 
is shown in the accompanying table: 


over, 13.50% 


No. | Dark and Hard $2.09'/4,@2.42' 
No. 2 Dark and Hard 2.086'1@2.41% 
No. 3 Dark and Hard 2.06'24@2.39% 
No. 4 Dark and Hard 2.04'/,@2.37% 
No. | Red 2.10'2 @2.13'% 
No. 2 Red 2.09 @2 12% 
No. 3 Red 2.07'/2@2.11% 
No. 4 Red 2.05'/2@2.09% 

At Ft. Worth No. 1 ordinary hard 


winter wheat wa elling Oct. 14 at 
$2.36@2.37 bu rail basis, with a 
premium of 1¢ bu. for each %% 
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A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 


The Northwestern Miller for 


More Than Half a Century 





WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 





Flour production in pr pal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently to The North 
western Miller with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated output of all 
mills the U.S. expressed percentages 
Oct. 7-11 Previous Oct. 8-12 Oct. 10-14, Oct, 11-18 
1957 week 1956 1965 1954 
Northwest $4.1 769.519 7$0,654 197.733 726,670 
Southwest 1,303,573 1,398,759 1,366,109 1,447,831 1,267,274 
Buffe 538 65) $72,241 586 096 593.810 567,675 
Central and Southeast 541 678 605.375 602,727 699.927 599 201 
North Pacif Coast 324 687 336,184 21,702 295,224 300,389 
Totals 3,462,899 3,682,078 1,629, 468 3,734,625 3,460,609 
Percentage of total U.S itput 14.2 14.2 SG * 16 
Revised 
Crop year flour production 
Percentage of capacity operated in 5-day week July | to 
Oct. 7-11 Previous Oct. 6-12. Oct 0-14. Oct. 11.15 Oct. tl Oct. 12 
1957 week 1956 1955 1954 1967 1956 
Northwest 108 tit it 115 98 10,643,429 10,406,015 
Southwest 99 06 103 9 99 16,586,690 16,111,433 
Buffalo iit 117 24 2 123 6 455,665 6,163,247 
Central and §$ 91 i 1046 105 8? 7,962,478 8 067,601 
No. Pacific Coast 92 9 91 6! 86 4,664,408 4,031,760 
> -- os os 
Totals 100 107 107 110 102 50,317,890 49,799,906 
SOUTHWEST Two years ag 475.000 693.810 125 
Kansas City Five-year average ité 
. F Ten-year average ti 
5-day week lour ’ Sauleadl 
capacity output tivity 
Oct. 7-11 281 750 251.754 a9 NORTHWEST 
Previous week 261,750 262,733 93 Minneapolis 
Year ag 287.5 314.829 iii P e 
»-day week Flour le ac 
Two years ago 279,850 309,62) iit t ‘ 
F : 96 capacity output tivity 
sah yeer averege ? Oct. 7-11 231,000 249,778 108 
en-year average 97 Previous week 231,000 266,224 112 
50 Representative Mills Outside of Kansas Year ago 237 00¢ 264,071 Vit 
City (including Wichita and Salina) swe veers ge 237,000 = 289,910 +44 
ve-yeor average ) 
5-day week = Flour e Ten-year average 76 
capacity output tivity Revised 
Oct. 7-11 1,036,950 1,051,819 101 
Previous week 1,036,950 1,136,026 110 Principal interior mills in Minnesota. includ 
Year ag 1,032,500 1,049 280 102 @ Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, Montana 
Two years ago 1.021.350 1.108.210 109 d lowa 
Five-year average 100 
Ten-year iverage 100 5-day week Flour ac 
*Revised ‘f ty rutput tivity 
Oct, 7-11 464 650 604,332 109 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN Previous week 464 650 611,295 110 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigar w , Year ag 430 50 464,763 113 
Indiana, Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee Two years ag 454,500 537,623 7 
Virginia, Georgia and eastern Missour Five-year average 9 
5-day week Flour ' Ten-year everage ¥% 
Revised 
ypacity yutput tivity 
Oct. 7-11 592,250 541,676 91 PACIFIC COAST 
Previous week 592,250 605,375 ! , 
Year ago 570 251 602 727 104 Principal Mills on the North Pacific Coast 
Two years ag 570,250 599,927 of (Seattle, Tacoma, Interior Washington Mills, 
Five-year average 69 Portiand and Interior Oregon Mills) 
Ten-year average 87 
Revised 5-day week Flour % at 
apacity output tivity 
BUFFALO Oct. 7-11 157,960 324 687 92 
5-day week Fe Previous week 153.960 336,184 ”% 
apacity output tivity Year aq 153,950 321,702 91 
Oct. 7-1 487 500 638 85 i Two years ag 353,760 295.224 63 
Prev week 487.500 872,241 117 Five-year erage as 
Year «ago 475,000 568 096 124 Ten-year averege 8s 
MILLFEED OUTPUT 
Production of milifeed in to for week anding Oct. ||, and prior two weeks, together with 
season total of (1) principal mil Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the ties of Kansas City 
and St. Joseph 2 pr pal wn s of Minnesota, lowa, North and South Dakota and Montana 
including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth- Superior 1) mills of Buffalo, N.Y Production com 
puted the basis of 72% flour productior 
Southwest* Northwest" Bulfalot Combined** 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr 
productio to date production to dete production to date production to date 
Oct. 7-11 26,397 176,393 14.479 207,750 10,346 166,084 $1,222 749,227 
Previous week $286,324 $14,775 0,987 $54,066 
Two weeks ago 29,756 6,245 2,218 67.219 
1956 27,663 364 080 16.161 206,95 11.909 162.379 64733 753.410 
1955 28,711 363,018 16,101 203,434 11.985 106,83 646,797 693,263 
1954 25.966 381.732 14.649 205,690 11.040 56.967 61,665 744.374 
1953 25,914 369,789 §,332 215.923 12,26 51,426 53.676 737,138 
*Principal mills. **74 of tote spacity. All mills. tRevised 
above 12% protein, delivered Texa the loan | el. Seeding operations on 


common points fruck wheat wa 
ellin it $2.100 2.13 delivered north 
Texas mill Demand wa low 


Prices Improved 

Price picked up around l¢ bu 
on export white vneat i trv }’ 
cific Northwest last weel i result 
of heavier export ilf ind lighter 
Japar hought three cat rT 
ror October-Novembet hipment 
Korea took 
te! ind India wa in for heavier 

unt Confirmed ile to Ind 
totaled five cargoes, with probahil 
tv if 
had not been definitely confirmed 
late Friday 


timulus to the 


i Cal 


inother three cargos th 
These sales provided a 
wheat trade, result 


in advancing prices to Z0¢ ibove 


fall wheat are well under way as a 
result of showers throughout the Pa- 
cifie Northwest, which broke a long 
Iry spell on Oct, 1 
CONFERENCE CANCELLED 
WINNIPEG ~The 


lederal 


innual Canadian 
provincial agnmeultural com 
ference has been cancelled for this 
ear. The tederal department of agrt- 
culture made the innounecement in 
Ottawa Oct. 10. The conference is 


usually held during the first week of 


Decent It ofr inated in 1939 to 
bring Canadian agi iitural authori 
tie together to plan wartime farm 


production, and in the postwar years 


ha heen a clearing house for all 
types of 


iwricuitural information 
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Growing FarmProblem May See 
Benson Sacrificed to Secure 
Support for New Program 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 

WASHINGTON—Farm policy re- 
former and crusader for a new farm 
program, featuring complete freedom 
of farmer action, 
Ezra Taft Ben- 
son, is coming to 
the end of his 
road as a cabinet 
officer. It may 
not be next week 
or next month 
but by the time 
Congress recon- 
venes it is prob- 
able that the 
White House will 
have seen the 
necessity for a 
compromise on a 

farm situation and will 
Benson on the block for a 
which would probably in- 
clude a new secretary and a non- 
partisan farm commission to be ap- 
proved by Congress, 
becoming an in- 
liability to the administra- 





John Cipperly 


worsening 
offer Mr 


program 


Mr. Benson is 
creasing 


tion which, in congressional circles, 
is splitting into as many dissident 
groups as the old farm bloc itself 


has already split. 


This information is made avall- 
able by one of the oldest farm 
observers here in the capital—a 
who has access to both 
political parties and whose opinions 


person 


must be given currency at this 
time 
This individual says there is no 


way out of the present farm debacle. 
The administration faces two crises, 
one in December which it probably 
can ride out, and a second and deep- 
er crisis in late winter, say March 
or April, when a price debacle might 
develop, unless some radical change 
is made 

The whole problem is loaded with 
polities. Both parties are on the spot 
but the Democrats will probably re- 


fuse to go along with any program 
emanating from Mr. Benson despite 
the fact that most competent ob- 
servers agree that he is correct in 
calling the high price support——acre- 
age allotment-—program little less 
than bankrupt 

This source here notes that Mr. 


Benson does not have in hand a cor- 
rective program, a corrective pro- 
gram which can halt the grave de- 
cline in farm income and prosperity. 


That is a grave defect in the eyes 
of the GOP farm politicians. The 
Benson program is at best a long 
drawn out farm economy attrition 


and, correct as it may be over the 
long pull, has no appeal either to 
the Republican or Democratic politi- 
cians on Capitol Hill. The Demo- 
cratic opposition would prefer Mr. 
Benson in office at U.S, Department 
of Agriculture rather than change, 
but if it faced a proposal from the 
White House for a new face at USDA 
and a plan for a non-partisan or bi- 
partisan farm commission approved 
by Congress, it would be most dif- 
ficult to refuse. Such a deal would 
hardly provoke opposition from the 


Republican farm group in Congres 
either. 


Modified Brannan Plan 

This source here that the 
only escape from a farm economy 
disaster is through a modified Bran- 
non plan, the acceptance of which 
may be found in the USDA analysi 
of a plan on a 90% of parity level of 
support which went to Congress thi 
week, (See page 5.) 


Says 


That report, which calculate i 
$7.5 to $10 billion price tag, is seen 
as shrewd strategy on the part of 


USDA officials. It leaves an avenue 
of escape for the administration to 
accept or propose a modified Bran 
nan plan which would support all of 
the major commodities, of which 
there are 11, composing 85% of all 
farm cash marketings at 
er level of parity—-poss 
TO% 


some low 
ibly 60 to 


It had been explained by USDA 
that the Brannan report, knocking 
down the plan through its high 
price tag, was not a distorted use 
of the 90% of parity basis but re- 
flected instructions given to USDA 
by the top side of the House agri- 
culture committee, That excuse is 
reasonable but not fully persuasive 
in view of the broader political in- 
formation now divulged. 


The source here sees a hidden ave 


nue of retreat for the administra 
tion if it comes up with a modified 
Brannan plan. It will modify the 


fantasy which former Secretary 
Brannan submitted to an uninformed 
Congress several years ago wherein 
he would fix the compensatory pay 
ments on the basis of the difference 
between the market price for the 
sensitive perishable commodities such 


as swine, livestock and edible fats 
and poultry and eggs and 90% of 
parity for those commodities but 


would have 
modities. A Democratic 
killed the Brannan plan almost on 
the morning that he submitted it to 


ignored the basic com 


Congres 


joint session of the combined agri 
cultural committees of both cham 
bers. 

Now Mr. Benson has given cu 


rency to a new report which expose 
the Brannan plan to the same criti 
cisms previously made, but 
the gate wide open for a 
modification of the support level of 
the plan which Mr. Brannan set 
forth, but failed to sell to Congress 

Congress, it is said by this source 
will not accept the aspects of a Bran 
nan plan as seen hidden in the Ben 
son statement but would go along 
with a Brannan plan if recommend 
ed by a bi-partisan commission 


leave 
drastic 


This could mean that, if things 
worsen in the farm price front as 
badly as indicated, Congress might 


see a new secretary olf 
possibly Clifford C. Hope, who has 
the confidence of Congress- present 
ing a new administration program 


agriculture 


Such a new Brannan plan—modi- 
fled to a level of 60 to 70% of 
parity spread across 11 commodi- 


tles—would attract wide support 
from Congress even if it might 
mean that the farm bloc would 


MILLER 
have to come before succeeding 
sessions of Congress to justify 


annual appropriations. 


The new plan, as this individual 
outlines, would take on many unpleas- 
ant aspects but would avoid those 
of acreage allotments. First, it would 
be based on some marketing level 
of crops from each farm. For grains 
it would mean a bushelage marketing 
illotment for which there would be 
compensatory payments available and 
all above that would have to move 
at the market price. 

That theory would apply equally 
to beef cattle and swine and poultry 


and the other commodities which 
would be included in the modified 
compensatory payment plan 


No Production Restrictions 

There would be no restrictions on 
farm production. Each farmer could 
produce to the best of his ability and 
take his chance in the market place 
for all of the commodity he individu- 
ally produced in excess of his allot- 
ment, which would not be eligible 
for the government payments be- 
the market price and say a 
low level of 60 to 70% of parity 


tween 


For the major commodity mar- 
kets it would be like a breath of air 
to a drowning man. Even when 
Mr. Brannan first made his daring 
proposal, leaders in the major 
grain companies said that if he 
would adapt that plan to grains 
they would accept it without cavil. 
They saw in it an escape from the 
strangulating controls of CCC on 
commodity markets, with its huge 
surpluses which now have 
exceedingly worse. 


become 


There is nothing on the horizon 
which lead the administration 
out of the mounting farm price deba- 


can 


cle. All the tin bins from here to 
kingdom come will not solve the is- 
ue. Breaking hog prices, the bad 


dream of all GOP congressmen, can't 
be dissolved by Mr. Benson’s warn- 


ings to the hog farmers not to ex- 


pand hog production, which, per- 
suaded by a purse economy, would 
mean that they will raise enough 
hogs to market the huge crop of 


feed grains and ultimately drive the 
price of swine down to 10 to 12¢ Ib 


As things now stand Mr: Jenson 
is top hole with the White House 
The mounting congressional storm 


has not reached its peak or broken 
Thus far the President stood 
resolutely behind his secretary of 
agriculture, But when his brother, 
Milton Eisenhower, hears from the 
Republican farm and political front, 
it is noted by this individual here 
that he probably will persuade the 
President that enough is enough, and 
time has come to make a turning in 
the road 


has 


GREAD 16 THE STAFF OF LIrFE—— 


Charles Ritz Delegate 


To Conference 


MINNEAPOLIS Charles 
chairman of the board of 
tional Milling Co., 
me of the delegates the 
international industrial development 
conference at San Francisco Oct. 14- 
18 

More than 500 delegates represent- 
than 30 nations have 
invited to attend the conference 
which is sponsored by Time-Life In- 
ternational and the Stanford Re- 


Ritz, 
Interna- 
Minneapolis, is 

attending 


ing more been 


search Institute 
Purpose of the conference is to 
provide a forum where business, in- 


dustrial and government leaders from 
many countries may consider com- 
mon problems 
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SURPLUS 


page 





techniques, that production cannot be 
slowed down. Production is now far 
in excess of the foreseeable demand 
in domestic and export outlets. USDA 
sales officials speak pridefully of 
their efforts for corn and sorghums; 
a total of about 200 million bushels, 
but that is merely a pin prick on 
the vast surplus pile. A recalculation 
of the corn crop report on many oc- 
casions shows an even greater reduc- 
tion of supply from one month to the 
next 


Confirms Benson's Warnings 

All of this Ezra Taft Benson has 
been reporting to the farmers of the 
nation for many months, but the ar- 
rival of the day of reckoning provides 
him with little comfort since as 
secretary of agriculture he is pilot- 
ing the ship and is being held to an 
accounting for the administration of 
a law which he inherited from his 
predecessor administrations. 

In fact the size of this corn crop 
now estimated at about 3.3 billion 
bushels, can be charged to the Demo- 
cratic majorities in both committees 


on agriculture when they failed to 


approve the Benson recommendation 
of a 51 million acreage allotment for 
the corn crop. Had a crop of that 
size been authorized, compliance 
with acreage allotments might have 
been much more favorable and the 
crop held within lower production 
limits 

With no prospect of any funda- 
mental changes in the farm law be- 
fore next spring at the earliest—well 
after all major crops have _ been 


planted—-it is appraise 
the impact of this latest crop report 
on the farm communities and the 
magnitude of the problem it imposes 
on Secretary 


necessary to 


Benson 


The new corn crop of 3.3 billion 
bushels, plus a prospective carryover 
of 1.4 billion is a problem to which 


must be added 
young giant of 
sorghums 


the now-budding 
the feed grains, grain 
with an indicated produc- 


tion of 515 million bushels. 
There seems to be no reprieve ex- 
cept some political administrative 


decisions. Political judgments are al- 
ways the prerogative of government 
officials and will be available to Mr 
Benson 

Officials of USDA assert that with 
the corn allotment program 
in virtual collapse and with this new 


acreage 


level of Commodity Credit Corp 
stocks it will mean that for the next 
corn crop acreage allotments in the 


commercial corn belt 
cut back to about 


will have to be 
33.5 million acres 
Since the corn farmers in most part 
rejected the allotment pro- 
gram this year with a 37 million acre 
allotment there would seem to be 
even less hope that compliance would 
be any next fur- 
ther reduction of corn acreage 
There is the possibility that the 
U.S. may find some means to dispose 
of some sorghums to India for human 
food purposes on some concessionary 
price basis. Even at a 


acreage 


greater year on a 


sharp loss it 


may in the long run be cheaper 
than to hold the crop here in this 
country in expensive storage for 
years 


Corn Under Loan Rate 


Grain trade sources reporting here 
say that the last crop report would 
indicate that corn will sell in the 


10¢ bu. un- 
loan rate of the 
belt for non-com- 
$1.03 bu. in 


country at between 5 to 
der the 
commercial 
pliers of 
Iowa, for 


low corn 
corn 
approximately 
example 
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Masterpieces in bread are measured by the 
bakers’ standards and by the consumers’ 
choice. Preference for your bread is as- 
sured by combining consistently fine flour 
with skillful baking. You can depend on 
Flour Mills of America for the best in 


quality flour, always! 
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VL MM MMEMD hb UMMM LL pared three Pillsbury bakery mixes in depanning operations, in wrapping 


Special Sweet Doh Mix, Clairmont machines and on the grocer’s shelf. 
Sweet Doh base and Superaise Yeast The perforations are 1/16 in. in di- 


° Raised Donut Mix—with counterpart ameter in a straight line along both 
or 00 INE (| 0 wet formulas. In a statement of sig- sides and ends of each pan in the set 


x 
S 





Y Y nificant results of the tests, George Extensive research has found that 
ZY y S. Pillsbury, vice president of Pills- the best position is about % in. up 
% GY bury Mills, Inc., bakery products di- from the bottom of the pan with the 

New Products j vision, said that results of these com- holes spaced on one inch centers, says 


parative mixing and baking tests on the company. For details, mark the 


? wet-formula mixes and prepared dry accompanying coupon and mail to 
New Services | | 


iixes showed conclusively that the this publication, specifying No. 4045 





y y dry mixes consistently turned out bet- = 
New Literature Da better No. 4044—Portable 


er quality, tasting products 
with longer-lasting freshness and with x 

7 “4 : 
considerable savings in time and mon- Display Fixture 
ey. The results from the full report Modern Metal 
iay be further summarized as fol- 
lows: 1. There are positive advan- 
iges in the use of dry mixes for 
weet doughs and doughnuts in bak- 
eries. 2. Well-formulated dry mixes 
produce a uniform high quality of 





This reader service department announces the development of new and improved 
products, vew services and new literature offered by manufacturers and suppliers. Y 
Claims made in this department are those of the firm concerned. Use the eccom- / 
panying coupon to obtain the desired information. 


Products Co. has 
introduced a new Portable Display 
Fixture for use in bakery merchan- 
dising. The new snap-up fixture is 
designed for “hot spot’ locations. It 
is ideal for introducing new items, 


SG SMAAAA 
~ 








thibs EL LL ccc 
No. 10 (th—Sweetener is already being used in many com 


mercial products, and is being trie finished products equal to or better and for presenting specials on such 
> 0 tte 
a . or : » , oduct = . items as cakes and breads, says the 
Available for others. Some of the produc a than products made by the baker 
J ready on the market or in the de from the wet mix formulas prepared 
" dium - based, non-nutritive velopment stage include: Liquid and b: yw 3 @ nae 
weetener is now being offered by tablet by the bakery. 3. Superiority of fresh- 


sweeteners; canned and frozen 


, ) . ‘ , . ’ ness was retained by the dry mix 
the Du Pont Co, as a companion fruits, berries, and juice jams, jel roduct t all times, resulti in 
hl ‘ v9 . . ely rin "LS a t 1C¢5s, "eS 1 
product to “Cylan” calcium cycla- — jies, and preserves; ge!atins, pudding nase Bi pened 
un ” onge , a xtended con- 
mate The new material is ( ylan and frozen desserts: salad dressing mger sne il¢ ind exten mn 


umer appeal. 4. The sweet goods 
prepared with dry mixes resulted in 
important labor savings, lower costs, 
less waste, easier handling and better 
sanitation. 5. For the baker who is 
short on experienced, skilled labor 
and therefore must depend more upon 
his own efforts, the use of dry mixes 
offers many advantages, and may 


odium cyclamate, and is intended 
primarily for use in formulations 
containing ingredients which would 
not be compatible with calcium, For ting either product into food and bey 
example, it can be used in recipes — eraye production is available from 
with phosphates, tartrates and oxa- [uy Pont. Further information can be 
late vhere calcium would form in- — obtained by checking No. 4048 on the 
oluble ilt It is also preferred in coupon and mailing it to this publi 
effervescent beverage concentrates. cation 


pickles, relishes, and catsup; sirup 
bottled beverages, and beverage con 
centrates. Technical assistance in fit 





Calcium cyclamate has the advan- well answer many of his production 
y y , i ‘f . . and cost problems. The baking sci- 
tave of fitting into low-sodium diet- No. 1017—Miixes zack peal pr cg gg Fer ge Me 
etic recipe joth materials are white 5 ‘ a ott 
olid prac tically odorless, and dis- For Bakers sheds the light o research — } ee 
solve rapidly in water. They both tively new field of study. The results 
provide about the same level of sweet- Prepared dry mixes for sweet good erve as convincing testimony of the 
ne 10 times that of sugar. They are and donuts showed decided advan idvantages of using prepared mixes 
table through a pH range of 2 to 10 tages over comparable bakers’ wet Checking No, 4047 on the coupon and company. Attractive and extremely 
and temperatures up to 500 degrees type formulas in a series of studie ending it to this publication will light in Seren the Pare is made 
Fahrenheit. They retain their sweet- made recently by Florida State Uni bring more complete information at ttininainial ahnal Tubular ia Seen 
ne indefinitely and do not affect the versity’s baking science research and about the report a plated, polished finish and are 
shelf life of products in which they development staff A 107-page re y ~ ubber 
~ : f I mn rqn equipped with non-marking rubber 
are used. “Cylan” calcium cyclamate port summarizing test results com- No. 10 iS i prove d feet. All shelf space is protected by 
Bakery Pan white baked-on enamel. Each fixture 


ye ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee is shipped completely assembled in 
individual cartons It snaps-up for 


immediate use and snaps-down for 


a 


Off-shape sandwich loaves, which 
have bothered bakers using a high 
rate of dough absorption, are elimi- easy storage or movement to new lo- 
nated as the result of a new develop- cations. There are no nuts or bolts 
ment by Ekco Engineering Co., it is to remove or replace. No tools are 


claimed, After more than a year of necessary. Marking No. 4044 on this 


research, ‘T A. Dillon, president, re- page and mailing it will bring further 
ports that Ekco engineers have found details 
that small, carefully-placed perfora- 


tions along the bottom sidewal!'s and No. AO 19—Pan 


ends of pullman pans provide uni- 


Send me information on the items marked: 


No, 4044— Portable Display (-}] No. 4047—-Mixes For Bakers 
Fixture [| No. 4048 Sweetener Available 

No, 4045-- Improved Bakery .} No. 4049-—-Pan Coater Bulletin 
Pan | No, 4050 Pan for Cakes 


Others (ist numbers) ....... Swe eh Pe ee formity, greater baking tolerance Coater Bulletin 
and improved products. These per- me ° 
NAME, cece cece eee eee ee tent e eee eeeeennees forations allow the trapped sir or The J. H. Day Co. announces the 
ras, which is the major cause of non- availability of a new four-page bul- 
COIR on ia ae sae kee beeeieans conformity and cripples, to seep out letin, No. 657, describing all features 
As a result, the dough uniformly fills °f 4 new, improved cake pan coater 
ADDRESS out the pans eliminating “cupping” Advantages and cost pine features 
; or ee SSE a eee ee ee ae eee along the bottom of the pan, “lip- are listed, along with completely il- 
ping” on the top, as well as the other lustrated, technical data and dia- 
CLIP OUT FOLD OVER ON THIS LINE FASTEN (STAPLE, TAPE, GLUE) MAIL forms of cripples. In addition, Mr grams For additional information 


Dillon said, this new development send the coupon to this publication 
known as the U.T.I. feature, affords with a check mark before No. 4049 





greater baking tolerance to bakers 


& d >» 
who until now had to have extreme No. 405¢ Pan for 
control over formulation, dough ab- Cakes 


sorption, proofing and oven condi- 


PERMIT No, 2 

















tions to insure uniformity. By releas- A Wear-Ever rectangular angel 

ing the air that acts as an insulator cake pan designed for portion control 

to prevent proper heat penetration, has been introduced by The Alumi 

’ reagan . y . . : the perforations also assure the bak- num Cooking Utensil Co., Inc. The 

Bi ISINESS REPLY ENVELOPE er of an improved color on the entire rectangular design enables the user 
No postage stamp necessary if mailed in the United States sidewalls of the loaf This means to bake and slice angel food cakes 
greater strength to prevent cripples like a loaf of bread. It also allows a 


much more economical use of ovens, 
says the company. Made of tough 
aluminum alloy, the pan also serves 
as a meat loaf, molding, or flat-ware 
pan. Drawn seamless, the pan is easy 
to clean. Dimensions: top inside, 
414x16 inches; bottom inside, 4 by 
151% inches; depth, 4% inches. Mark 
No. 4050 and return it for additional 
information 


POSTAGE WILL BE PAID BY— 
The Northwestern Miller 


P. O. Box 67, 
Reader Service Dept. Minneapolis 1, Minn. 
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MAP OF WESTERN CANADA 


ALBERTA showing Uncen 11.0% we 
PROTEIN CONTENT OF WHEAT 11.0 - 12.0% 


1957 CROP 13.0. 140% 












Over 14.98% 





SASKATCHEWAN 






~~ MANITOBA 
Tht 2 \ 
\ Win, 





WHEAT PROTEIN MAP—The preliminary protein map published by the 
soard of Grain Commissioners Laboratory for Canada shows an average of 
14.1 for the 1957 wheat crop. This estimate, based on analysis of 4,409 sam- 
ples obtained from 1,257 individual stations, may drop somewhat as more 
samples from Alberta are included in the survey. Provincial averages with 
the number of stations shown in parentheses are: Manitoba 13.5% (260); Sas- 
katchewan 14.4% (771); and Alberta 13.8% (226). The 1957 map shows the 
geographical distribution of wheats of different protein levels. Of the samples 
tested, 45 were between 13.0 and 14.9% protein; 31% were 15% and over, 
while only 23% were under 13% protein. Areas of above average protein level 
(over 15%) occur mainly in the northwestern quarter of Saskatchewan, and 
are smaller and scattered in other parts of the three provinces. The last crop 
having a protein content of 14.1% was that of 1947. This level has been ex- 
ceeded only three times since protein surveys were started in 1927. The three 
high years were 1936 with 14.9%, 1937 with 14.2%, and 1941 with 15.1%. The 
long-term average is 13.5%, The board’s laboratory is now studying the mill- 
ing and baking qualities of the new crop. This information will be presented 
to the Committee on Western Grain Standards which meets Oct. 17 to select 
and settle standard samples and standard export samples for the current crop 
year. Following this meeting, the laboratory will publish a bulletin on wheat 
quality and the final map and bulletin on protein content. 





20 Milli S k U.S. About 97% of the totals are re- 
lion ackKs ported by 282 mills having a daily 
capacity of 401 sacks or more and the 


Flour Produced balance estimated. The estimated por- 


tion is based on a urvey of the 


During August smaller mills ay 1950 


BREA te 


WASHINGTON—-Wheat flour pro 


duction in August, the US. Depart- Thatcher Holds Lead 
ment ot ¢ mmerce is reported as ° 
20 717.000 aackn anevenien Soaaen ee averse Waeat 





GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” 
CABLE ADDRESS: GREAT STAR ST. MARY'S, ONTARIO, CAN. 














IT’S IN THE RECORD 


with 










CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 


OATMEAL 











ich 1 working day. This compared In Canada 
vith an average output a working day 
fF 858.001 icks in Ju ind 888,000 WINNIPEG—Thatcher wheat is 
ich August, 1956 till the favorite variety in Western 
“ flour mills ii August oper Canada and was seeded to 42.2% of 
ited at 85.2% of capacity compared the total wheat acreage in 1957, ac- 
with 79.0 and 82.8%, respectively, for cording to a survey by the Line Ele- 
the | us month and the same  vators Farm Service. The variety Sel 
month ear ago. Flour mills in kirk showed a weighted average for co 
Aucust und 46.796.000 bu. wheat the three prairie provinces of 28.4% 
vith 43,419,000 bu. in the The rest of the bread wheats occupied 
previous month. Wheat offal output 4% or less of the acreages 
ted at 394,942 tons The durum variety Stewart was 4 > 4 4 
Rye flour production August was planted to 59% of the aggregate Mills Limited 
est ate t 181.000 sacl Rve grind wheat acreage, while all durums com- 
estimated at 416,000 bu., bined occupied 9.0% of the total 
a SE JAW - SASKAT 
while 2,397 tons rye ffa vere pro wheat area in 1957 
, , MONTREAI MON’ 
fl Rodney was the favorite variety of 
These figures represent the produc- oats and was planted to 41.4% of the 
tior f commercial lls in the total oat acreage 
+ 2 
QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAIN TAIN ED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods 


Cable Address 
“HASTINGS” 


Montreal 






Milling Co., Limited 


% ALL 
CABLE CODES 
ee USED 


Makers o0f CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 


Mills at 


Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 


WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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‘ 
THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 


MILLERS OF FINE CANADIAN FLOUR 


MILLS AT: 
MONTREAL—FORT WILLIAM—WINNIPEG 
MEDICINE HAT—EDMONTON 


ee 


CABLE ADDRESS: 
OGILVIE MONTREAL—ALL CODES USED 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 











CANADA'S 





WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 
MONARCH 


CRESCENT 


SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


CREAM OF 
THE WEST 


NELSON 





CAPACITY 36,000 CWTS. DAILY 


MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY 


LIMITED 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 
Cable Address “ MAPLEFLOUR” 
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Final Average Support Rates 


WASHINGTON Final national 
erage rates for price support loans 
id purchase agreements on 1957 
pp corn, barley, grain sorghums 
ts and rye have been announced 
the U.S. Department of Agricul- 

The rates, which are based on 
quired recalculations as of the be- 
nning of marketing year ind re- 
t special support announcements, 


Corn—if produced in the 894-coun- 
commercial corn-producing area 
compliance with acreage allot 

ents: $1.40 bu. If produced in the 

ymmercial area but not in compli- 
nee with acreage allotment $1.10 

u. If produced in the noncommer- 

ial corn-producing area: $1.27 bu 

Barley—95¢ bu. This is 70% of the 

June 15 parity price of $1.36 

Grain sorghums—$1.86 cwt. This 
70% of the Sept. 15 parity price 

of $2.65 

Oats—61¢ bu. This is 70% of the 

June 15 parity price of 87.6¢ 

Rye-—-$1.18 bu. This is 70% of the 

June 15 parity price of $1.68 

The national average support for 

rn produced within acreage allot- 

nents is 4¢ bu. more than the ad 
ince minimum support rate of $1.56 
nu innounced Nov 14, 1956, because 

f an increase in the parity price for 

rn since that time 


Based on Parity 


The law provides that the support 
rate for corn is to be based on parity 
price as of the beginning of the mar- 


keting year and also on the relation- 
hip of the estimated total supply of 
vn available for the marketing year 





Dr. F. J. Greaney 


CANADIAN HONOR — Dr. F. d. 
Greaney, director of the agricultural 
department of the Line Elevators 
Farm Service, Winnipeg, has been 
presented with a fellowship certificate 
by the Agricultural Institute of Can- 
ada at a meeting of the Winnipeg 
Branch of the organization. The 
award is granted for professional dis- 
tinction worthy of national recogni- 
tion. It is the highest honor that can 
be bestowed upon a member of the 
organization, 





‘ Announced for Corn, Barley, 


to the normal supply of corn for the 
marketing year. The indicated supply 
of 4,596 million bushels of corn avail- 
able for the 1957-58 marketing year 
is 126.3% of the normal supply figure 
of 3,640 million bushels. Under the 
legal formula, this calls for a support 
level of 77% of parity, the same as 
announced last fall 

The $1.10 support price for corn 
grown outside acreage allotments in 
the commercial corn area was an- 
nounced Sept. 20 to help stabilize 
feed and hog prices. This is an aver- 
age support price, and actual prices 
at which price support loans and pur- 
chase agreements are made in speci- 
fic counties will be 30¢ bu. below the 
support price in that county for corn 
produced within acreage allotments. 
The 30¢ bu. figure is the difference 
between the two average support 
prices 

A special provision of law, effective 
only for 1957 crops, requires that if 
price support is made available on 
“non-compliance” corn, the support 
price for corn produced in the non- 
commercial producing area must be 
at 70% of parity as of the beginning 
of the marketing year, instead of the 
75% of the full support rate in the 
commercial area which normally 
would be in effect. This results in 
mandatory supports for corn pro- 
duced in these areas at prices 20¢ 
or more a bushel above the levels 
calculated on the former “75% of the 
commercial rate” basis 

In addition, this special legislation 
also requires that if “non-compliance” 
corn is supported, support prices for 
barley, grain sorghums, oats and rye 
must be set at 70% of the parity price 
as of the beginning of the marketing 
year 

The originally announced supported 
prices for these four grains were 
based on 70% of parity as of Jan. 15, 
1957. The increase in parity prices 
between Jan. 15 and the beginning of 
the marketing year (July 1 for bar- 
ley, oats and rye and Oct. 1 for grain 
sorghums) results in increases in 
1957-crop support prices of 1¢ bu. for 
barley, 3¢ cwt. for grain sorghums, 
l¢ bu. for oats and 3¢ bu. for rye 
above the 1957 support prices for 
these grains announced Feb. 9, 1957 


Comparison with 1956 

The 1957 prices compare with na- 
tional average support prices for 1956 
crops of $1.59 bu. for corn produced 
within acreage allotments in the com- 
mercial area, $1.25 bu. for corn pro- 
duced outside acreage allotments in 
the commercial area, 82%% of the 


commerce! 


| level for corn produced 
in the noncommercial producing area, 
$1.02 bu. for barley, $1.97 ecwt. for 
grain sorghums, 65¢ bu. for oats and 
$1.27 bu. for rye 


As in the past, price support on 


these grains will be carried out 
through farm- and warehouse-stored 
loans and purchase agreements 


These are available through county 
agricultural stabilization and conser- 
vation offices from harvest time 
through Jan. 31, 1958, for barley, 
grain sorghums, oats and rye and 
through May 31, 1958, in most areas 
for corn 

Oats, barley and rye loans mature 
on April 30, 1958, in most states; 
grain sorghum loans on March 31, 
1958; and corn loans on July 31, 1958. 


et. 








| TO excel in producing flour of 
topmost baking performance is 
not a matter of chance-it 
demands a determination to 
produce the best and the skill 
and equipment with which to 
do it. On all of these counts 
RODNEY flours measure up to 
the very best. That's why you 
will continue to find that these 
famous brands possess superior 



























baking character. 
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Me shan MO Lodi tok ore 

RODNEY MILLING COMPANY 
KANSAS CITY, U.S.A. 


22,000 CWTS. DAILY CAPACITY - 5,750,000 BUSHELS STORAGE 











earlier maturity dates may be set 
” ne states because of local stor- 
e conditions or early harvest 


eee 
Distress Loans to Be 


Available for 1957 


Grain Sorghums 


WASHINGTON.--The U°S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
that special distress price support 
loar vill be available for 1957-crop 
vrain sorghums in areas where stor- 
iwe is not available and where grain 
orghu can be stored successfully 





MUNGO SCOTT, Pty., Ltd. 
FLOUR MILLERS 


Oable Address: Established 
Sursas" 1H04 


Summer Hill, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia 








Canadian Wheat, Oats and Barley 


Over 600 Elevators in Manitoba 
askatchewan and Alberta 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 
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either on the ground or in temporary 
structures for short 

The temporary 
in 90 days or 


period 
loans will mature 
March 31, 1958, which 
ever is earlier, and will be made ayail 
able in counties or ignated 
by state agricultural stabilization and 
conservation committee 

The temporary loans will be on a 
recourse basis at 80% of regular 
county loan rates. The grain sor 
ghums must meet all 
quirements, except storage, for a reg 
ular price support loan to be eligible 
for a distress loan. During the 90-day 
period, farmers will be expected to 


area ce 


eligibility re 


arrange for adequate on-farm or com 
mercial storage. Farmers will then 
be able to take out a loan at the full 


loan rate, replacing the temporary 


distress loan, provided the grain sor 
ghums again meet eligibility require 
ments 

Under distress loans, farmers will 
be responsible for any loss in quan 
tity or quality of grain sorghums dur 


ing the loan period. If farmer 
in payment of the loan, settlement 
will be at the“market price on the 
basis of quantity and quality at de 


deliver 


livery time. If the grain sorghun 
more than satisfy the distre loa 
and interest (at the regular 34%% 


rate for price support loans), farm 





_z_ JAMES RICHARDSON & SONS 







a GRAIN MERCHANTS, SHIPPERS 
| AND EXPORTERS 


© HEAD OFFICE — WINNIPEG, CANADA « 


Domestic & Export Offices: 
VANCOUVER & OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES IN CANADA 


LIMITED 


TORONTO, MONTREAL, WINNIPEG, 








PURITY 
CANADA CREAM 





. peciali sts in [Milli ING 
(anadian Hard Spring Wh eat 


GUARANTEED BRANDS 
GREAT WEST 


UNION 


THREE STARS 
STERLING 








WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO, LIMITED 


CABLE ADDRESS 'LAKURON 


TORONTO, CANADA 





MILL at SASKATOON, Sask., CANADA 


————— 


Saces Orrice 
MONTREAL, CANADA 


Cable Address; “Fortaarry" 


BOX 2190 





Codes: Bentiey's— Riverside 





AUSTRALIAN TO ATTEND 
MIDWEST SCHOOL 


KANSAS CITY—The first foreign 
registration for the 1957 Feed Pro- 
duction School of the Midwest Feed 
Manufacturers Assn. has been re- 
ceived from Australia, Lloyd 8. Lar- 
son, executive vice president of the 
organization, reports. Malcolm Char- 
lick, manager of the feed manufac- 
turing department, of William Char- 
lick, Ltd., Adelaide, South Australia, 
will attend the school this year. 





will receive payment for this dif- 


ference, If the grain sorghums do not 
ver the distress loan obligation, the 
irmer will pay the difference to the 
Commodity Credit Corp 
The major part of this year’s record 
crop will be produced in Texa Ne 
braska and Kansas Reports from 
tates, particularly in the Southwest 
ndicate that storage is short now 
ind will be worse as harvest advanc- 
‘ ind some producers will be unable 
to place their grain sorghums under 
regular loan. The temporary loan 
program is designed to assist farm- 
ers to get price support during this 
period and avoid premature market- 
ngs with their adverse effect on mat 
ket prices. The program is generally 
imilar to one in effect for the 1955 
rain sorghums 
BREAD iS THE STAFF OF ' 
Farm Product Sales 
. . 

Decline in Canada 

WINNIPEG—-Sale of farm prod 
uct ind income from participation 
payments for the first half of 1957 
eturned an estimated $1 207 billion 
to Canadian farmers, accordin to a 
urrent report from the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, down slightly 
from 1956's comparable total of 


1.213 billion 
ol fhe ld 


than 


Returns from the sale 
were slightly smaller 
a year ago and can be attributed 
enerally to smaller marketings and 
prices for cereal crops. Cash 
income from the sale of livestock 
ind livestock products was also down, 
due mainly to lower returns from the 
ale of and poultry meat 
Estimated cash farm 
lower in the maritime pro, 
Q@uebee and Saskatchewan, this year 


CTOps 


iOowe! 


eggs 
incorne was 


inces 


than last, with declines ranging from 
$3% in New Brunswick to 8% in 
Prince Edward Island. Gains in the 
other provinces were from lightly 
less than 1% in Ontario to more 


in Alberta 


than o% 


Cereal crops were among the ma 
jor sources of farm cash income. Half- 
year totals, with last year’s com- 
parable figures in parentheses, are 


as follows: wheat $182,460,000 ($217,- 
194,000); Canadian Wheat Board pay- 

ments aro 908 000 ($61,977,000) 
$15,526,000 ($21,101,000) 

$33,581,000 ($34,980,000) ; 
$22 561,000 ($8,903,000) 


oats 
barley 
flaxseed 


James S. Holmes, 


Kellogg of Canada 
Vice President, Dies 


LONDON, ONT.—-James S. Holmes 
ice president and sales manager and 
director of Kellogg Co. of Canada 


Ltd died 
Born 


here Oct. 4 
and educated in Thornbury, 
Mr. Holmes spent two years with the 


Bank of Toronto after leaving school 
ind was with the Liggett drug chain 
in Toronto for several years, becom- 
ing manager of a Weston drug firm 


before joining Kellogg in 1941 


October 15, 1957 


Canadian Board Sets 


Grain Carlot Prices 

WINNIPEG— The 
30ard has announced its fixed mini- 
mum carlot prices for wheat, 
and barley for the 1957-58 crop year. 
In the case of No. 1 Northern wheat, 
No. 2 C.W. oats and No. 3 C.W 
barley, the $1.40, 
96¢ bu., respectively, are fixed by pro- 
visions of Order-In-Council of Aug 
16, 1957. The remaining have 
been fixed by the board in their prop- 
er relation to the mentioned 
grades and all quotations are basis in 
store Fort William, Port Arthur or 
Vancouver. The fixed minimum carlot 


Canadian Wheat 


oats 


6-row 


prices of 60¢ and 


prices 


above 


prices follow 
Straight 
Wheat grade 
No. | hard $1.40 
No. | northe 1.40 
No. 2 northerr 1.36 
No. 3 orther 1.32 
No. 4 norther 1.25 
No. 5 wheat 1.08 
No. 6 whea 1.02 
Feed wheat 94 
No. 4 spe 1.22 
No. 5 spe 1.05 
No. 6 spe ’ 99 
No. | C.W. amber durum 1.50 
No. 2 C.W. amber durum 1.47 
No. 3 C.W. amber durum 1.40 
Ex. No. 4 C.W. amber durum 1.34 
No. 4 C.W. amber durum 1.31 
No. 5 C.W. amber durum 1.13 
No. 6 C.W. amber durum 1.07 
Oats 
No. | C.W 60 
No. 2 C.W 60 
No. Ex. 3 C.W 57 
No. 3 C.W 57 
Ex. No. | Feed 57 
No. | feed 55 
No. 2 feed 50 
No 3 feed 45 
Barley 
No. | C.W. 6 row 98 
No. 2 C.W. 6 row 98 
No. 3 C.W. 6 row 96 
No. 4 C.W. 6 row 88 
No. | C.W. 2 row 91 
lo. 2 C.W. 2 row 91 
No. 3 C.W. 2 row 88 
No. | feed 87 
No. 2 feed 83 
No. 3 feed 76 
Tough wheat and barley are quoted 
at a discount of 4¢ bu. under the 
Straight grade, while tough oats are 


quoted at a discount of 3¢ 


Ogilvie Feed Division 
Manager Appointed 


MONTREAL 
A. J. Scott 


The appointment of 
as manager, feeds division, 


Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., with 
headquarters at Montreal, has been 
announced by H. Norman Davis, 


president. 
Mr. Scott 
area 


was previously 
manager. 


western 
feeds 





GILLESPIE BROS., Pty., Ltd. 


FLOUR MILLERS 
SYDNEY, N.S.W., AUSTRALIA 
GILLESPIE," 


CABLE ADDRESS SypNry 
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INTER-CONTINENTAL 
GRAIN co. LTD. 


EXPORTERS 
Flour— Grain—Feeds 
ROYAL BANK BUILDING 
2 King Street East, Toronto 1, Canada 











R. C.| PRATT 


Exporter 


FLOUR, CEREALS, FEEDS 
18 Toronto Street 


FORONTO, ONT., CANADA 








W. S. KIMPTON & SONS 
Flour Millers 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 


Cables: “GuuTen,’’ Melbourne 
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Claims Many Firsts 
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75th Anniversary Celebrated 
By Memphis Board of Trade 


MEMPHIS Seventy-five years 
ago, when the South was just rising 
out of the chaos of the Civil War, 
the Memphis Merchants Exchange 
was organized 

This year its successor, the Mem- 
phis Board of Trade, is celebrating 
the 75th anniversary of that found- 
ing 

Three-quarters of a century ago, 
cotton was the only crop that would 
bring in a flow of cash to Memphis 
Other crops were by-passed to pro- 
duce the maximum amount of cotton 
and since a vast number of animals 
were used in raising cotton, grain, 
hay and feedstuffs were shipped in 
from the grain belt to feed them 

The city became the gateway to the 
South. Railroads began basing their 
iin tariff rates on Memphis. Eleva- 
tors were built. Many grain dealers 


moved Memphis 
As a result of these developments, 
the ori il charter of the Memphis 


Merchants Exchange set forth these 


purpose ‘The objects of this organ- 
ization are to maintain a Commercial 
Exchange; to promote uniformity in 
the customs and usages of merchants: 


to inculcate principles of justice and 


equity in trade; to facilitate the 
speedy adjustment of business dis- 
pute to acquire and disseminate 

iluable commercial and economical 


information; and generally to secure 
to its members the benefits of co- 
operation in the furtherance of their 


legitimate pursuits.” 


Name Change 

Three-quarters of a century later 
the organization is still an integral 
part of the community, now known as 
the Memphis Board of Trade, as the 
result of a change in name effective 
April 19, 1954 

The Memphis Board of Trade pro- 
vides a futures market for cottonseed 
oil meal and soybean oil meal, which 
ire used in feed 

In 1929, the group realized it was 
necessary to the trade that hedging 
facilities be provided for those inter- 
ested in and trading in proteins. That 
year saw the opening of the first 
and still the only—cottonseed oil meal 
futures market in the world 
Transactions in Memphis were soon 
recognized as setting the price base 
for cottonseed oil meal, not only in 
the U.S., but everywhere it was han- 
died. With the development of the 
oybean industry, soybean oil meal 
was added and trading increased. 

Since it tart 75 years ago as the 
Memphis Merchants Exchange, the 
Board of Trade has moved through 
time of prosperity, financial panic 
and depression, wars and other ad- 
ersities 

Restrictions during World War II 
made it impossible for the futures 
market to function. A number of the 


traders served in the armed forces 
On Oct. 17, 1946, the restrictions were 
removed and trading resumed 


Trading Rules 

Through the years, trading rules 
have been perfected and approved by 
the government, producers and the 
industry. Each member of the Mem- 
phis Board of Trade Clearing Assn. is 
required to deposit funds and bonds 
sufficient to guarantee performance of 
his obligations. Every trade in oil 


meal futures is supervised by the 
clearing association and agents of the 
Commodity Exchange Authority. 

John K. Speed, whose nephew to- 
day is manager of the Memphis 
branch of Thomson & McKinnon, fu- 
tures brokers, was the first president 
of the Board of Trade. He was a 
dealer in wholesale grains and a 
grocer. He later served as president 
of the Dixie Mill Co. and the old 
Memphis City Bank 

Looking backward, cottonseed prior 
to 1860 was not known to contain 
valuable food and feed ingredients, 
As a result of experiments about then, 
cottonseed crushing plants were de- 
veloped. Around 1885, many enter- 
prises sprang up in the South produc- 
ing cottonseed oil as their main prod- 
uct, with cottonseed oil meal, hulls 
and fibers as by-products 

Manufacturers, dealers and brokers 
in cottonseed products became a large 
segment of the exchange, whose rules 
and regulations were adopted by the 
National Cottonseed Products Assn., 
Inc. 

Meantime, a by-product from Lou- 
isiana’s sugar operation was black- 
strap molasses, in those days consid- 
ered almost worthless. Early in the 
20th century, experiments showed 
that blackstrap molasses would be 
valuable mixed with hay and grain 
for animal feed 

Pioneer work in the use of molasses 
was done in Memphis, and for this 
reason some persons now state that 
Memphis perhaps can claim the hon- 
or of originating the mixed feed busi- 
ness, Which has developed into the 
enormous volume of scientifically pre- 
pared feeds for animals and poultry 
of today. 

The feed industry created heavy 
demand for protein, largely derived 
at first from cottonseed oil meal. But 
this source proved inadequate, and 
the soybean entered the picture in 
about 1920 to furnish protein for 
mixed feed. This led to addition of 
soybean oil meal to the futures mar- 
ket on the Memphis Board of Trade 

The Board of Trade operates the 
official grain inspection department 
for the Memphis trade territory, 
through its subsidiary, the Memphis 
Hay & Grain Assn. The department is 
under the supervision of Fred B 
Simpson, chief inspector, and all grain 
inspectors are licensed by the depart- 
ment of agriculture 

A celebration is planned later in 
the year to point up the Board of 
Trade’s 75th anniversary. 

W. R. Flippin of the Buckeye Cel- 
lulose Corp. is president of the Mem- 
phis Board of Trade, and D. J. Guil- 
lory of Guillory Sales Co. is first vice 
president. Ila Jehl, Marianna Sales 
Co., is chairman of the clearing asso- 
ciation, of which Mr. Flippin also is 
president. J. Wellford Withers, E. L. 
Burgen Co., is president of the Mem- 
phis Hay & Grain Assn 

Arthur A. Williams, executive vice 
president of the Board of Trade, has 
held that position since Jan. 1, 1949. 


= BREAD 6 THE GTAFF OF ive 


USDA EMPLOYEE DIES 
GARDEN CITY, KANSAS—Robert 
L. Ball, 58, an employee of the U.S 
Department of Agriculture and widely 
known in Western Kansas, died re- 
cently while on a vacation in Run- 
ford, Maine. 
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Unitormity 


the priceless quality in flour 


yours always with... 


Acme-Evans Flours 


cake flour 


ANGELITE 


Tiemaleley 
Paolo) 4) 4 kG 


cookie and Pefeltl® Li 


cracker sponge flour 


CRACKER KING 
GRAHAM KING 
PASTRY KING 


100% soft wheat graham 


low viscosity flour 


Progressive Milling Since 1821 
ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND. 





VAN DUSEN HARRINGTON 


DIVISION 
F. H. Peavey & Co. 


SOYA BEANS 


Founded 1864 





GRAIN FLAX 


MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH 


KANSAS 
DIAMOND 
BAKERY 

















Raw materials must pass tough tests before being used in 
Pillsbury bakery flour and mixes. This is vital when the basic 
raw material -wheat—is subject to many variables. 15 kinds 
of wheat are grown in Kansas alone—each with different 
baking qualities. And each varying from crop to crop. (This 
year, Kansas wheat has the highest protein ever recorded.) 


What sells baked foods? (NO. 3 IN A SERIES) 


ROUND-THE-CLOCK ALERTNESS 
ASSURES YEAR-ROUND QUALITY 


Even double checking is not enough for the 
Pillsbury quality control department; these flour “detectives” 
leave nothing to guesswork 








So bakers can count on uniform baked foods year after year, 
Pillsbury’s quality control ‘“‘detectives’”” maintain 24-hour 
vigilance over raw materials, wheat blends, milling steps and 
final use of all Pillsbury Products. Quality control at Pillsbury 
is a separate department with full authority to turn down 
raw materials or prohibit the shipment of any finished prod- 
ucts that don’t meet exacting standards. Pillsbury’s reputa- 
tion for quality is one of the company’s greatest assets .. . 
and the chemists, engineers and technologists in quality 
control are the constant watchdogs over this long-standing 
reputation. These men also keep products 1n line with bakery 
production needs. Higher mixing speeds during the past 10 
years have required flours with more tolerance and uniformity. 
Pillsbury quickly met and maintained these new specifications. 


Test, test, test—that’s the only sure way there is to maintain constant quality 
Farinograph shown below compares mixing time and tolerance and water ab- 
sorption of flour samples. The first tests are made before the harvest. Pillsbury 
technicians go right to the heart of the wheat belt, test specially-milled sam- 
ples of the ripe, newly harvested grain . . . so they can advise grain buyers of 
current wheat characteristics. But the testing doesn’t stop here. The wheat 
is tested when first binned, again after various bins are blended together. The 
flour is checked during milling and as a finished product prior to packing. 
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not unusual for a midnight call to rouse the Pillsbury plant quality control manager with a 
al problem about a particular run of flour. Constant quality, night or day, is the watchword. 


Full size loaves are baked from 


The job's not done, Pillsbury believes, until the 
many points. Over 400 finished baked foods are produced. That's why 

are run each week at Pillsbury technical servicemen are constantly 
Springfield plant alone. At visiting bakeries across the U. S. These men 
time a special tramertion observe new trends, can plan changes in flour 

followed so the baker’s to meet them. That’s why Pillsbury can bring 
nm won't be steouad by you the kind of quality that means better 
nges in flour performance. baked foods, year after year. 


; 


... your partner in building sales! 


Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 
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NAVIGATION conciuseo USDA Agency Reports July 1 


AT PORT CHURCHILL 
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| }  winstrea—savigation « ror Grain Stocks at New High 
* Churchill for overseas destinations 
| ended Oct, 10 to conclude a record Total of 135.9 Million Short Tons Exceeds 
season for wheat shipments through ° ° 
' Hudson’s Bay. While only 46 vessels Previous Record Set in July, 1956 
New York Loulsville erotegpse in the 1957 — they car- WASHINGTON Total grain sharply increased stocks of wheat 
’ eed — ried an enthases 16,500,000 bu. or tocks in the four principal exporting and oats in Canada and moderate 
Kanses City , = approximately 250,000 bu. more than = countries again set a new record on increases in Argentina’s small grains 
Cushe - nen was carried by the 48 boats that July 1, 1957, according to informa- more than offset substantial declines 
Bullslo ¢ Portland cleared last year. Trains continue to tion available to the Foreign Agricul- in stocks of wheat and oats in the 
Toledo Sen Francisco move to terminal elevators with new tural Service of the U.S. Department U.S. and in Australia 
Noto acer c stocks for storage. f Agriculture. This is the fifth con- Wheat Below Record 
Nashville Winnipeg, Mon, ecutive year for which July 1 grain . ; 
tocks have attained new records. A Wheat stocks in the four countries 
total of 135.9 million short tons for are slightly below the record 1956 
TERMINAL Accountants Group the five principal grains in the cur- stocks because of the heavy export 
ELEVATORS ' rent year exceeds the previous record ™ovement during the past marketing 
Schedules Meeting in July, 1956, by about 6.5 million Year. World trade in wheat for the 
Chicago Norfolk At Kansas City hort tons and is about two and a year ended June 30, 1957, a cotuaned 
’ St. Louls Nashville imate ai half times the 1945-49 average at 1.2 billion bushels, a new high. The 
Kansas City Louisville WICHITA, KANSAS The Flour ts outlook for trade in the current year 
Omehe aren Mill & Grain Accountants Assn. has Higher stocks, than in 1956 wore is less favorable as reduced import 
aoe Galveston scheduled a meeting for Oct. 25 here reported for the U.S., Canada and requirements are expected in Europe 
pe Houston the Prairie Club, KFH Bldg Argentina, but the largest increase 
Colont nw g ae “ee 08 age — vas in Canada where the aggregate and parts of importing Asia where 
olumbus ‘ort yi Laer ees ~ae*™ ee" 


Ross Palmer is program chairman 
and Eldon Weakley is host for the 
meeting. Both men are with the Kan 
sas Milling Co. in contrast with the other principal 

Speakers and their topics include exporters, has smaller stocks on hand 
A. M. Marcus, a certified public ac than a year ago. This reflects the 


large crops have just been harvested 


of these grains shows an increase of 
Increased competition for markets 


ibout 7 million tons, as compared 
with the July, 1956. stocks. Australia. can be expected this year, with 

; France back in the export market 
after being a net importer last sea- 
son. In Asia larger crops in Pakistan 


CONTINENTAL 


GRAIN COMPANY 


countant, pension plans; Sam Ree mall Australian wheat crop pro and India are reported. Larger crops 
II], Haskins & Sells, Kansas City, duced last year in Turkey will reduce import require 
MILLING WHEATS financial statement analysis; Ear! ments for that country. Record or 


The largest single factor bringing 
tocks to their present high level is 


rreonm 
K EVERY PRODUCING AREA 

|, = oe the increase in the U.S. corn stocks, 
which were 221 million bushels above 


“ROCK RIVER" @e@ ‘ sq 9° 7 “OLD TIMES” the previous record of July 1, 1956 A distinction should be noted be- 

RYE BLODGETT’S RYE BUCK WHEAT That sharp increase, together with wg A nae rs stocks in the two South- 
. , , ; mn ‘misphere exporting countrie 
All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White ee ee a 


Specially Milled by the Rlodgett Family—Since 1848 —— and those of the Northern Hemis- 


phere. In the former, these are mid- 
FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 


season supplies, representing grain 


near record harvests in Syria, Iran 
and Iraq would seem to offer com- 
petition for import markets 


Crawford, Burroughs Corp., tape at 
tachment to business machines 




















for export, for domestic use to the 
end of the current crop season, and 
carryover. ‘Thus, stocks of small 
grains in Argentina and Australia are 
for use to Dec. 1, and corn to April 
1, the beginning of the new season 
In contrast, July 1 stocks in North- 
ern Hemisphere countries approxi- 
mate the year-end carryover of small 
grains. Stocks of small grains repre- 
sent actual carry-over into the new 
marketing season in the U.S., while 
in Canada the marketing season 
starts Aug. 1. The marketing season 
begins Oct. 1 for corn in the U.S 


A regional breakdown shows U.S 














“For SUPER Results 


25) USE QUAKER 
''; fim BAKERS FLOUR” 


The Quaker Oats Company 


GRAIN EXPORT FINANCING BY 





Cable Address 


| CINAT. Kansas City, Mo. (9 3) 
(an NATIONAL SAQw S.rRuer commany Cala: 








George L. Smutny 


TITS | 
Established 1913 Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 











PROMOTED—The Entoleter division 
ATTENTION FOREIGN DEPARTMENT of Safety Industries, Inc., has an- Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 
Please send me full details on your new grain export financing nounced the promotion of its repre- ete steak eid 
pl in for grain buyers abroad by return mail. sentative, George L. Smutny, Kansas High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
NM City, to western district manager. Plain and Selfrising 
Fiem Name — Mr. Smutny, who has been sales rep- LIGONIER, IND 
Address _ resentative for this division since 
City Zone ____ State 1950, is a member of the Association 





nial of Operative Millers and the Institute MILLING 
Signe ~~ wt of Milling Technologists. He is a reg- COMPANY 


istered professional engineer and is 
I 8 Producers of 

















ANOTHER FIRST FROM THE FOREIGN DEPARTMENT AT “‘C.N.” a member of the National Society of | BEST QUALITY MICHIGAN 
' : Professional Engineers. In Kansas CAKE & BAKERY FLOURS 

Grain buyers abroad can now arrange for extended term financing on City he is a member of the Advertis- AUGUSTA. mic peesen 328 
grain purchases, with immediate cash payment to the seller in the ing and Sales Executives Club and the : . 
United States. National Sales Executives Club. In 

his new position Mr. Smutny will c 7 eon 
We'd be happy to explain the particulars. Just mail the coupon, come serve as factory technical advisor Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
in or call che Foreign Department at “C.N.” Telephone: HArrison1-1721, and will work with the Entoleter di- WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
Kansas City. vision agents at SMICO Sales, Inc., Samuataetucere of 

of Minneapolis; SMICO, Inc., of Okla- CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 

eee homa City; and Moore and Wepfer CORN SPECIALTIES 
of Memphis, Tenn. 
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GRAINS: Estimated Stocks in Principal Exporting Countries, July 1, 1945-1957 
ye Wheat Rye Barley Oats* Corn Total 
— million bushels—— 1,000 short tons 
93 6 72 254 742 32,526 B fe) d f Y J b 
425 10 80 208 1,380 56.918 e rou oO eo] 8] aa le) oF 
40 5 94 286 1,257 54,168 
256 a 73 277 972 41,192 
606 ‘ si} 24912645884 as We Are of Ours, for 
934 15 71 227 407 73,172 / 
036 16 131 303 1,60! 64,348 
33 17 117 347 742 68,602 
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40 7 30 70 soe 6,306 ‘> 
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530 2! 105 100 oes 20,708 1 s 
62¢ 19 130 150 oe 24,802 e . 
770 15 160 260 ee 31,780 eee 
4 34 it 26 40 87 10,8628 
90 8 12 40 35 5,132 
85 15 25 35 90 6,650 
35 5 15 25 0 3,910 
é 42 35 60 115 10,996 
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65 10 25 25 65 6,610 
3 25 30 35 125 9,380 
155 35 45 60 100 10,470 
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° 7 2 +e 3.960 
0 ° 8 10 . 3,352 
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95 1? 25 3,538 
5 ° it 40 § 554 
4 . 6 32 5,456 
83 ° 14 0 6,626 
‘ . 24 f 4,426 
49 559 21 145 407 929 53,458 
85 25 129 330 1,415 72,316 
820 26 192 46! 1,347 75,158 
65! 19 190 452 1,042 61,170 
286 66 228 509 1,379 92,831 
859 49 262 459 552 114,385 
89! 47 267 460 1,686 119,122 
966 6! 29! 582 1,867 129,410 
945 57 357 583 2,063 135,666 . 
bushe f 34 Ib., data for other countries in bushels of 32 ib. Preliminary G | BRALTAR KANSAS REST 
tio i remaining stoc ks believed negligible 
89.2 mill rt tons of of small grains are only partly offset Flour Flour 
onl htly above the by the reduced stocks of corn from 
! Greatly in the small harvest last April The total 
toch ind htly larg of 10.5 million short tons is still less The C lid d FI Mill “ 
il ! ton ffset the than the 1945-49 average onso ! ate our ! Ss oO. 
reductio carryove) Australia’s total of 4.4 million tons “In the Heart of Kansas” 
vheat i rye. The is only two thirds as large as the Wichita, i @elattels 
llion t the cu July 1, 1956, stocks, but is well above 
epresents 6f of the the 1945-49 average. The recuction 
four countrie n July 1 from 1956 stocks is in wheat and oats 
th tot ks of 318 The small wheat crop produced in 
t ton ints for 23% 1956 brought supplies of that grain 1) UR A MBER 93 
in the f intries on below the 1955-56 level despite large 4B: 4 
rp! ners i stocks of carryover stocks, Stocks of oats were 
nd barley the total about half their July 1956 level be SEMOLINA Plain and Self-Rising 
that « intr st above cause of a smaller crop and heavier FANCY N 1 . . 
1956. total. Estimates for than usual feeding during the dry wee Sv A Flour Without Equal 
rops in ¢ ida. how summer, autumn and early winter Milled from Carefully Selected Anywhere 
te | maller onean s ane anaee ri ° | AMBER DURUM WHEAT : BuHLER 
( ’ il supplies TO INCREASE CAPACITY Ge 
ent market ason are FOWLER, KANSAS Fowler iinet MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
each of U rain Equity Exchange will build additional AMBER MILLING DIVISION @ Mill & Gen. Offices, Kubler, Kanane 
' 1 ly » £ : , mre re 
m2 ay 3 a bin space for 200,000 bu. grain here, Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association @ Bouthern Kegional Office, 034 Kx- 
irger tl the totals for boosting the firm’s storage capacity change Hidg., Memphis, Tenn. 
I eased stocks above the million-bushel mark 

















QUALITY ¢egecs with the GRAIN 


Our modern rye mill is located in the heart of the Missis- 


sippi River Valley, the finest rye-producing area in the United 
States. 


Rosen type rye, introduced from Europe in 1912 and famous 
for its flavor and plumpness of berry, is used in our complete line 


of Quality Rye Flours. 
— EXCLUSIVELY FOR BAKERS — 


Bay State MILLING COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: WINONA, MINNESOTA LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS 





“Old Doe Rosen” 














Established in 1912 


FLOUR AND FEED 


Domestic and Export 


“America’s Largest Dealer in Clears’ 


L. R. JEWELL & SON—“Flourists” 


428 Board of Trade Building 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


FLOUR DEPT. Cable Address: Jewellco 
Victor 2-0766-87 * 


FEED DEPT. 
GRand 1-6952-53 


References: Any flour mill in Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, Oklahoma, Texas 

















ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


ad WHEAT and RYE x 


FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 

















All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 ewts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 
WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 








SPRING MAIDE 


An outstanding value 
where an intermediate 
patent fits the picture 





SINCE 1879 


LLING COMPANY 
MANKATO, MINNESOTA 
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Many an American miller has gone 
ut of his way to see the restored 
ristmill at Sudbury, Mass. The mill 

the property of the Wayside Inn, 
Inc. It is part of the village restora- 
tion project at Sudbury begun many 
years ago by Henry Ford. The mill 
restoration took place in 1928 

Hop brook turns the great wheel, 
vhich upon occasion has ground grain 
wr sale, mostly to please visitors. The 
three-story building is constructed of 
native field-stone. There is a gable 
roof. Strewn in the adjacent field are 
discarded millstones of former Sud- 
bury mills 


Wayside Inn, which also was owned 
ind restored by Henry Ford, is fur- 
nished now as it was when Washing- 
ton and Lafayette were entertained 
there. The tavern and mill are among 
the most authentic reminders of the 
richness and color of Revolutionary 
America 


A,B,C’s OF DEFENSE—The money 
this country spends on what is label- 
ed “foreign aid” is neither a “give- 
iway” nor an effort to buy the 
friendship of foreign peoples. Such 
expenditures are part of the cost of 
keeping the free world armed against 
possible aggression by Russia. With- 
out such a program this country 
vould have to spend much larger 
ums for military purposes 

We spend about 10% of our annual 
defense budget on the so-called for- 
ecign-aid program. Much of this is di- 
rect military aid in the form of 
weapons and all of the implements of 
ce fense 

Some of it is what is called defense 
upport—-some for direct economic 
iid and some for technical assistance 
in underdeveloped countries. The 
whole package is in the interest of 
our own national defense. Yet too 
many people think it is merely an ef- 
fort to buy friendship. Unless we as a 
people are fully aware of the true 
ignificance of this program, I am 
ifraid that we might so emasculate 
it that we might seriously weaken our 
own ability to survive. 

The free world has in being more 
than 200 armed divisions, as well as 
thousands of ships and planes. Were 
it not for our so-called foreign aid, 
this program would be greatly re- 
duced. For example, we ask Turkey 
to maintain 20 divisions, and this the 
Turks do. They are good soldiers and 
can be counted on. However, the 
Turkish economy will not support 20 
divisions, so we have to give them aid, 
both military and economic.—-Thrus- 
ton B. Morton, U.S. senator from 
Kentucky. 


ee 8 
FLOUR PROMOTION The fact 
that American housewives are now 


buying more than 125 million tea- 
spoons every year gave the Interna 
tional Milling Co. inspiration for its 
fall premium. Coupons for one free 
stainless steel teaspoon are now 
packed in every 5 and 10-lb. bag, 
coupons for two free teaspoons in 
25-lb. sizes, and for four teaspoons 
in 50-lb. bags. Teaspoons are in the 
Gleam pattern, created especially for 
Robin Hood flour by Wallace Silver- 
smiths, one of the oldest and largest 


flatware manufacturers in America 
Gleam carries a lifetime guarantee 
against rust, tarnish or stain. To 
merchandise this offer, Robin Hood 
is being packed in brightly colored, 
especially designed bags. Colorful 
display material for in-store mer- 
chandise is also available. Newspape1 
ads in two colors will be used and 
similar 600 and 300-line black and 
white ads, as well as half-page, two- 
color farm paper ads to round out 
the print schedule of promotion. Ra- 
dio and TV spots will be run through 
September and October to support 
the teaspoon offer 


American corn fields annually pro- 
duce more wealth than the nation’s 
metal mines or coal fields. Farmers 
in three states—lIowa, Nebraska and 
Kansas—produce a third of the coun- 
try’s total corn crop. 


TEN COMMANDMENTS 
FOR MANAGEMENT 


According to Lawrence A. Appley, 
President, 
American Management Assn. 


1. Identify the people of the or- 
ganization as its greatest asset. 

2. Make profit in order to continue 
rendering service. 

3. Approach every task in an or- 
ganized manner, conscious that the 
outcome will not be left to chance. 

4. Establish definite long and short 
range objectives to insure greater ac- 
complishment. 

5. Secure full attainment of ob- 
jectives through general understand- 
ing and acceptance of them by others. 

6. Keep individual members of the 
team well adjusted by seeing that 
each one knows what he is supposed 
to do, how well he is supposed to do 
it, what his authority is, and what his 
work relationships with others should 
be. 

7. Concentrate on individual im- 
provement through regular review of 
performance and potential. 

8. Provide opportunity for assist- 
ance and guidance in self-develop- 
ment as a fundamental of institu- 
tional growth. 

9. Maintain adequate and timely in 
centives and rewards for increase in 
human effort. 

10. Supply work satisfactions for 
those who perform the work and 
those who are served by it. 


THERE'S MONEY 
IN THAT THAR 
FARMIN' 


W. T. Wagner, an astute Idaho 
farmer who knows how to grow good 
wheat, is now trying his hand at mak- 
ing municipal bond coupons hatch in- 
to a nice pile of chicken feed. Ran- 
cher Wagner politely elbowed a bank, 
an investment house and the state of 
Washington into the background and 
bought a municipal bond issue valued 
at $118,000 by offering the munici- 
pality a lower interest rate than the 
others. The bonds are for $1,000 
each, and will return Mr. Wagner 
4.225% interest. The municipality 
will construct a swimming pool with 
the money. 
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You can always bell a well-disciplined symphonic 
string section by the precise, simultaneous move 
ment of violin Joows. Likewise, bakers judge 
Russell-Miller Bakery Flours by the unvarying 
way these fine flours perform from one delivery 
to the next. In fact it’s a BIG reason you always 
get the best resulés . . . the same results... every 
time you use Russell-Miller Bakery Flours. The 
word for it is . .’. 


niformity 


RUSSELL-MILLER Bakery Flours 


Minneapolis 15, Minnesota 


Millers of Superb Bakery Flours including 
OCCIDENT, Propuci:, Sweet Loar, Sweer 
Loar Sprciat, Eaco, SuNsuRsT, GOLD HEART, 
Kyro., OccipEntT 100°, WHOLE Wueat, 
POWERFUL, BALTIC, AMERICAN BEAUTY 
SPECIAL, AMERICAN BEAUTY BAKERS, 
RELIABLE, AMERICAN BEAUTY CAKE, 

Rovau PATENT and WHITE Spray. 


1882 


’ 715 





1967 
SERVING 


Bit 
J 








23 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR 





Oct, 14-17—National Association of 
Bakery Sanitarians, Hotel Morrison, 
Chicago; sec., Gerard J. Riley, Room 
216, 855 Avenue of the Americas, New 
York 1, N.Y. 

Oct. 17-19—National Bakery Sup- 
pliers Asen., Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Ohicago; sec., John W. Allen, J. W. 
Allen Co., 110 N. Peoria St., Chi- 
cago 7, Tl. 

Oct, 18-19—Baking Industry Sani- 
tation Standards Committee, Sher- 
man Hotel, Chicago; sec., Raymond J. 
Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., New York 
17, N.Y. 


Oct, 19-28 — American Bakers 
Assn., Hotel Sherman, Chicago, IIL; 
sec., Harold Fiedler, 20 N. Wacker 
Dr., Ohicago 6, IL. 


KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 


—-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 
DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 


Members N.Y, Produce Exchange 
Km. 020-120 Bdwy., NEW YORKS,N, Y, 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 























“NAtionel 92-3344 2-3345 
—E. J. BURKE & COMPANY 


FLOUR ano CORN MEAL 
Monumental Building 
6120 W. North Ave. 
CHICAGO 39, ILL. 





E. J. BURKE 








H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


12 BROADWAY, ROOM 613, NEW YORK 4,N.¥ 











KELLY-ERICKSON CO 


simeaaa 


it 


Flout 








DESENDORF, Ine. 


CLEARS, PATENTS, MILLFEEDS, 
FEED INGREDIENTS 


Victor 2998 TWX K C 128 
810 Vietor Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 








Gitsert JACKSON 


Company, Inc. 


“The Clearing House For Clears” 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
foord of Trade Bldg. « Baltimore 1-0338 





Oct. 20—Bakery Equ pment Manu- 
facturers Asen., Hote! Sherman, Chi- 
cago, Ill; sec., Raymond J. Wiulter, 
611 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

Oct. 31—Nebraska wheat show, 
York, Neb.; contact, Nebraska Grain 
Improvement Assn., College of Agri 
culture, Lincoln 8, Neb. 

Oct. 31—Chesapeake Section, 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, Log Cabin, Beltsville, Md.; 
chairman, Kenton L. Harris, U.S. 
Food and Drug Administration, Wash 
ington 25, D.C, 

Nov. 2 — Seventh annual trans- 
border meeting, District 8, Associa- 
tion of Operative Millers, Sections 6 
and 11, American Association of Cer- 
eal Chemists, Markeen Hotel, Buf- 
falo, N.Y. 

Nov. 9—District 12, Association of 
Operative Millers, Newhouse Hotel, 
Salt Lake City, Utah; sec., E. K. 
Hall, Jr., Wallace & Tiernan Inc., Los 
Angeles, Cal. 

Nov, 11—Connecticut Bakers Assn., 
Silver Anniversary Convention, Ho- 
tel Statler, Hartford; sec., Charles 
Barr, 584 Campbell Ave., West Haven 
16, Conn. 

Nov. 11-12—American Corn Millers 
Federation, LaSalle Hotel, Chicago, 
Ill.; sec., James W. Robinson, 173 W. 
Madison Ave., Chicago, Ul. 

Nov. 14-16—Self-Rising Flour In- 
stitute, Inc., Hotel Peabody, Mem- 
phis, Tenn.; sec., Allen R. Cornelius, 
822 Nashville Trust Bidg., Nashville 
8%, Tenn. 

Nov. 18-19—New England Bakers 
Assn., Sheraton Plaza Hotel, Boston, 
Mass.; exec, sec., Herbert J. Schinkel, 
120 Boylston St., Boston 16, Mass. 

Nov. 19—Open meeting of the 
board of directors, Grain Processing 
Machinery Manufacturers Assn., Ho- 
tel Muehlebach, Kansas City, Mo.; 
exec. sec., Raymond J. Walter, 511 
Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

Nov. 21-22—District 13, Associa- 
tion of Operative Millers, Royal Alex- 
ander Hotel, Winnipeg, Man.; sec., 
James Winbush, Kipp-Kelly, Ltd., 
Winnipeg, Man. 

Nov. 28—Chesapeake Section, 
Amertcan Association of Cereal 
Chemists, Marty's Park Plaza, Balti 
more, Md.; chairman, Kenton L. Har 
ris, U.S. Food and Drug Administra 
tion, Washington 25, D.C. 

Nov. 80—District 2, Association of 
Operative Millers, Aladdin Hotel, 
Kansas City, Mo.; sec., George J. 
Tesarek, Quaker Oats Co., St. Joseph, 
Mo. 


Dec, 6-7—District 5, Association of 





COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE LD. CABLE ADDRESS: COWL 











JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 


DOMBSTIO BXPORT 


FLOUR 


P. O. Box 646 781 Lasalle Bt. 
NEW ORLBANS, U. 8. A. 


S. R. STRISIK CO. 
Flour Mill Agents 


2) Broadway New York 4, New York 








| WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
voreioN FLOUR  pomestic 


410 Wilford Building 
Surd and Arch Streets r 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA 

















Tanner - Evans -Siney 
Corporation 


FLOUR and CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Domestic and Export 


25 Broad Street 








New York, N. Y. 
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Operative Millers, St. Louis, Mo.; 
sec., G. Edward Mehleck, 15 N. Jef- 
ferson St., Chicago 6, Il. 

Dec. 13-14—District 1, Association 
of Operative Millers, Baker Hotel, 
Hutchinson, Kansas; sec., Richard 
Magerkurth, C & G Grain Co., To- 
peka, Kansas. 


1958 


Jan, 11-14—Ohio Bakers Assn., an- 
nual convention, Deshier-Hilton Ho- 
tel, Columbus, Ohio; sec., Clark L. 
Coffman, Seneca Hotel, Columbus, 
Ohio. 

Jan. 19-21—Indiana Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn., Hotel Claypool, Indi- 
anapolis, Ind., sec. Fred K. Sale, 
Board of Trade Bldg., Indianapolis 
1, Ind. 


Jan. 19-21— Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn., annual winter convention, Bel- 
levue-Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia; 
sec., Theo. Staab, 600 N. Third St., 
Harrisburg, Pa. 

Jan. 23-24—National Soft Wheat 
Millers Assn., Brown Hotel, Louis- 
ville, Ky., sec., 1867 Board of Trade 
Bidg., Chicago 4, Ill. 

Jan. 25—District 14, Association of 
Operative Millers, Albany Hotel, Den- 
ver, Colo.; sec., John Streit, Wallace 
& Tiernan Inc., Denver, Colo. 

Jan, 26-28—Potomac States Bakers 
Assn., annual convention, Lord Balti- 
more Hotel, Baltimore, Md.; sec. Ed- 
win C. Muhly, 1126 Mathieson Bldg., 
Baltimore 2, Md. 


Jan. 30—Chesapeake Section, 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, Log Cabin, Beltsville, Md.; 
chairman, Kenton L. Harris, U.S. 
Food and Drug Administration, 
Washington 25, D.C. 

Jan. 80-31—Association of Opera- 
tive Millers committee meetings, 
Nicollet Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn.; 
sec., Donald S. Eber, 639 Board of 
Trade Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 


Feb. 1—District 4, Association of 
Operative Millers, Nicollet Hotel, Min- 
neapolis, Minn.; sec., W. A. Howle, 
J. K. Howie, Metropolitan Bidg., 128 
S. Third St., Minneapolis 1, Minn. 

Feb. 9-11—Tri-State Bakers Assn., 
annual convention, Monteleone Hotel, 
New Orleans, La.; sec. Sidney Bau- 
dier, Jr., 624 Gravier St., New Or- 
leans, La. 


Feb. 14-16—Bakers Association of 
the Carolinas, stag outing, Pine- 
hurst, N.C.; sec., Louise Skillman, 
2608 Portland Ave., Charlotte 7, N.C. 

Feb. 23-25—Colorado Grain, Milling 
and Feed Dealers Assn., Shirley- 
Savoy, Denver, Colo.; exec. sec., R. B. 
Kelley, 714 Cooper Bldg., Denver 2, 
Colo, 

Feb. 28—Chesapeake Section, 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, Marty’s Park Plaza, Balti- 
more, Md.; chairman, Kenton L. Har- 
ris, U.S. Food and Drug Administra- 
tion, Washington 25, D.C. 

March 3-6—American Society of 
Bakery Engineers, Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, IIL; sec., Victor E. 
Marx, Room 13854, LaSalle-Wacker 
Bidg., 121 W. Wacker Dr., Chicago 
1, Tl. 


March 27—Chesapeake Section, 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, Log Cabin, Beltsville, Md.; 
chairman, Kenton L. Harris, U.S. 
Food and Drug Administration, 
Washington 25, D.C. 


April 7-11-—American Association 
of Cereal Chemists, Netherland Hil- 
ton Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio; sec., 
James W. Pence, Western Utilization 
Research Branch, USDA, Albany, Cal. 

April 12—District 4, Association of 
Operative Millers, Leamington Hotel, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; sec., W. A. Howie, 
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James R. Mulroy 


MNF DIRECTOR — James R. Mul- 
Mills of 
America, Inc., has been elected to 
the board of directors of the Millers 
National Federation, as a represen- 
tative of District III. He fills the 
vacancy created by the retirement 
of his father, M. F. Mulroy, from the 
industry. 


roy, president of Flour 





J. K. Howie Co., Metropolitan Bldg., 
123 S. Third St., Minneapolis 1, Minn. 

April 14-16 — Pacific Northwest 
Bakers Conference, Multnomah Hotel, 
Portland, Ore.; sec.-mgr., Roger Wil- 
liams, 1138 Jefferson St., Salem, Ore. 

Aug. 15-16—District 14, Association 
of Operative Millers, Denver, Colo.; 
sec., John Streit, Wallace & Tiernan, 
Inc., Denver, Colo. 

April 17-19 — Southern Bakers 
Assn., Inc., annual convention, Bilt- 
more Hotel, Palm Beach, Fla.; pres., 
Benson L. Skelton, 703 Henry Grady 
Bldg., 26 Cain St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 

April 24—Chesapeake Section, 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemis‘s, Marty’s Park Plaza, Balti- 
more, Md.; chairman, Kenton L. Har 
ris, U.S. Food and Drug Administra 
tion, Washington 25, D.C. 

April 27-30—Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America convention and ex- 
hibition, Hotel New Yorker, New 
York City, N.Y.; sec., Trudy Schurr, 
735 W. Sheridan Rd., Chicago 13, IL. 

April 21-23—Millers National Fed- 
eration, Shoreham Hotel, Washington, 
D.C.; sec., Herman Steen, 309 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, IL. 

May 5-8—Association of Operative 
Millers, Hotel Nicollet, Minneapolis; 
sec., Donald 8S. Eber, 639 Board of 
Trade Bidg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 

May 12-14 — Biscuit & Cracker 
Manufacturers Assn. and Biscuit 
Bakers Institute, Inc., joint meeting, 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago; 
sec., B&CMA, Walter Dietz, 20 N. 
Wacker Dr., Chicago 6, IIL; sec., 
BBI, Harry D. Butler, 90 W. Broad- 
way, New York 7, N.Y. 

May 18-20-—Grain Processing Ma- 
chinery Manufacturers Assn., Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago, IIL; 
exec. sec., Raymond J. Walter, 511 
Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

June 6-8—Rocky Mountain Bakers 
Assn., Broadmoor Hotel, Colorado 
Springs, Colo.; sec., Fred Linsen- 
maier, Box 871, Denver 1, Colo. 

Aug. 15-16—District 14, Association 
of Operative Millers, Denver, Colo.; 
sec., John Streit, Wallace & Tiernan 
Inc., Denver, Colo. 
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DESSERT POSTERS—Colorful and convenient baker-prepared holiday des- 
serts will be featured during the fourth annual nationwide Dessert Festival, 
sponsored from mid-October through Christmas by the Bakers of America . ers34 4 
Program, Chicago. Promotion material now available to bakers, grocers and 236 olsety 
resiaurants includes posters, window streamers, table tents and recipe pam- 
phiets. 


Bakers of America Program Again 
Sponsors Fall Dessert Festival 
die yet, wie et huinn david) oh KANSAS CITY, MO. 


homemakers will be told and retold vice department of the Americar, In- SIOUX CITY, IOWA 


that “Dessert Makes the Meal.” An- stitute of Baking, will supply feature OMAHA, NEBRASKA BOARD OF TRADE BLDG. 
ther nationwide Dessert Festival, stories, photographs and special arti- ST. JOSEPH, MO. BALTIMORE 1-1212 
ponsored by the Baker 





[ of America cles on desserts to food page editors ST. LOUIS, MO 
Progran vill inaugurate an all-out of newspapers and directors of radio " oe 
drive t nerease the sales of all bak- and television home programs. Bak- Total Storage Capacity-—-15 Million Bushels 





er sweet goods. The festival will open ers have been assured again of the 
in mid-October and continue through wholehearted support of the allied 








Christmas time. Promotional activi- food industries in this dessert drive. 
tie will stress traditional holiday “We're selling the convenience, va- E ° | B k KF] 
dessert uch as mince and pumpkin riety and quality of bakery desserts,” xce p t 1 oO n a a e r y O u r S 


pie and fruit cake FE. E. Kelley, Jr., president of the 


Advertisements and news stories American Bakers Assn., said in com- NO-RISK EX-HI NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 
will be supplied to the 


nation’s press menting on the campaign 
and to radio and television stations “However, individual bakers and 














) : THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Posters and other point-of-sale ma- grocers must tie in with the dessert NE NSA 
terial, with attention-compelling four program if they are to benefit from ABILENE, KANSAS 
color pictures of pies, cakes, dough- it. The program will meet maximum Capacity 3,700 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 2,250,000 Bus 
nuts, cupcakes and other baker des- success where bakers and frocers 
serts have been prepared for distri- and their sales forces-—-capitalize on 
bution to grocery stores and super- the publicity given their dessert prod- . _ + ,F Ich . : 
: : - e GRAIN 
markets by subscribers to the Bakers ucts, make use of point-of-sale ma- SIMONDS SHIELDS THEIS GRAIN CO. MERC HANTS 
_ rag ihe - ” Storage Capacity 6,000,000 Bushels Kansas City, Mo. “ 4 ‘ 
of America Program terial and do a good selling job 




















Good wheat is the backbone of any flour business... 
and we are prepared to give you the best. Our buyers 
know milling wheats. Our storage facilities are immense. 
Let us serve you. Call Grand |-7070. 


Ka BURRUS MILLS. Incorporated 
KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING « KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


—_—_ 


MILLING WHEAT * CORN «+ FEED GRAINS 
SANTA FE ELEVATOR A J. P. BURRUS, presivenr A. H. FUHRMAN, wice pres. & x. c. man. 


CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. J. D. TINKLEPAUGH ~—s EE. M. SUMMERS 
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Successful Operations 
Reported by Canadian 
McCabe Grain Co. 


WINNIPEG—Continued successful 
operation of the McCabe Grain Co., 
Lid i the year ended June 30, 1957, 
is reported by Charles Kroft, presi- 


dent. Net earnings for the year were 
returned at $480,255 and this result 
was achieved despite the many com- 
plications that exist today in world- 


wide trade, the grain trade being 


by no means an exception, he stated, 

In a review of trade affairs, Mr. 
Kroft pointed out that the supply 
of grain on farms in Western Can- 
ada and in commercial positions 


around the 


world is at an all-time 


hich figure. No one can justifiably 
attribute this simply to any one or 
two factor it is the result of many 
factor all contributing their pres- 
ure to the current situation, and 
it j ituation that will not be 


altered overnight by any one or two Charles Kroft 
adjustments in plans or in nature. 

Mr. Kroft suggests that the situ- by the separation of social-political 
ation will be helped by active atten- theories from the facts of commer 


tion to details where storage and cial life 

movement of grain could be facilitat- There has been considerable pub 
ed, and everyone interested should be — licity concerning continuing govern 
timulated by incentives to help bring mental action, or lack of it, in the 
thi ibout. It will be helped, too, international grain trade, Mr. Kroft 











UHLMANN 


GRAIN COMPANY 


CHICAGO-KANSAS CITY 


1480 BOARD OF TRADE 





1158 BOARD OF TRADE 


WE SOLICIT YOUR HEDGES 


Members of All Leading Commodity Exchanges 
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MILLER 


points out 
cations has 


To the resulting compli- 
been added in the 
ear such elements as a 


past 
precipitous 


drop in ocean freight rates, affecting 


every commodity in world trade. Mc- 
Cabe Grain Co.’s merchandising divi- 
ion has, despite this, handled a sat- 


factory share of the business done 
n the very competitive domestic and 
orld markets and the company looks 
rward to maintaining it, Mr. Kroft 
eciares 


GREA 6 THE TAPF OF re 


Fuchs Baking Co. 
Begins Work on 
Puerto Rico Plant 


SOUTH MIAMI, FLA.—Construc- 
tion of a modern bakery in San Juan, 
Puerto Rico, has been undertaken 

the Fuchs Baking Co. here, ac 
cording to an announcement by Jo 
dean P. Cash, president of the firm 
lhe company has been marketing its 
bread and cake there for four years, 
ind Mr. Cash reports that consumer 
icceptance is well established 

Until the new plant is completed 
the complete line will continue to 
be shipped by air freight from the 
local plant. Eight trucks are 


now 
operating in Puerto Rico, with sales- 
men, a division sales manager and a 
Puerto Rico district sales manager 


Engineering 
plant 1s 


work for the new 
under the direction of Ed- 
yard Van Poolen, chief engineer for 
the W. E. Long Co Independent 
Bakers Cooperative, Chicago 


4 new corporation has been set 
up for the operation, Holsum Bak- 
ers of Puerto Rico, Inc. The officers 


the new corporation are 
P. Cash, president; R. E 
ice president; Frank N 


Jodean 
Chivers, 
Irwin, Jr., 


ice president; R,. J. Faust, secre- 
tary-treasurer; Sergio Camero, vice 
president and assistant secretary- 
treasurer. At the present time, M1 


Camero is district sales manager of 

the Puerto Rico operations and, up- 

on completion of the new bakery, he 
ill be plant manager 


READ iS THE STAFF OF LiFe 


CANADIAN PRICE DECLINE 

WINNIPEG—The price index of 30 
industrial materials declined a furthe 
15% from 238.8 to 235.3 during the 
\ugust-September 
t the 


period according 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


October 15, 1957 


Grain Export Studies 
Asked by Baltimore 
Port Authority 


BALTIMORE—The port authority 
has recommended that studies be con- 
tinued regarding grain exports 
through this port as a result of the 
drop of 1,774,000 bu. from August to 
September this year. 

The commissioners called the grain 
situation and were hopeful 
about predictions by the Baltimore 
Chamber of Commerce that the total 
for the next three months would 
show an improvement 

Baltimore's record for the first nine 
months of 1957 shows a drop of 
46.2%, or 38 million fewer bushels 
than in 1956 

The September figure was 3,901,- 
785 bu., as compared with 2,127,008 
for August 


serious, 





ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 





Oklahoma City, Okla. 











YBEAN OIL MEAL 


UAT MILLS, INC. 
St. Joseph, Mo. 3-0281 





You can make better bread with 
SUNNY KANSAS Flour 
WICHITA 
Flour Milla, Iuc. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 











PIRES PEAh 


BAKERY FLOURS 


The Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. 
‘ 








WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 





Monroe, Mich. 











cee 








TODAY'S MODERN BULK FLOUR MILL 


WEBER’S BULK FLOUR PLANT, pictured at the left, 
is an integral part of today’s modern flour mill. The 
process of converting the milling industry from sacks to 
bulk requires modern bulk flour storage and handling 


facilities to replace the old sacked storage warehouse. 


THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 
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Grain Stocks on Farms Oct. 1 


CROP REPORT 1b nl GP 


! ~" 1,000 





Cror ~“-* b ed u 
i Corn for grain? 10.4 3 095 13.5 416,276 
Wheat 41.8 417,276 41.9 388,390 
t Oats 80.1 923,394 860.7 1,079,163 
land turning out bel earlier e@x- Barley 60.4 225,013 63.2 272,305 
. boating Rye 58.5 2,60! 58.1 16,373 | +E, 
pectation Flaxseed 58.7 28.341 $1.7 13,98) i 


The 1957 product f durum Sorghum graint 2.3 553 1.7 3,412 G d ° ae 
wheat in the Dakotas. Minnesota and Soybeans? 5 1,995 8 3,657 | : 
wea in the Betas Stinnesota and Pe gt a olden loaf FLouR | 

' 4 2 | 


bushel more than a million bushels ny i 
larger than the previous year and corn and other grains are always a ae ae Ae 
more than a third larg: than aver- stimulant to livestock production. a . 

ige. Except for Minne ta, all pro- And this situation, along with recent | . ‘ 

ducing states show the ne produc- favorable hog price is bringing 

tion as the previous month. Minne warnings against excessive expansion | 


ota vields turned out better than of hog production, with low prices 
expected a the late acreage matured later, in the month ihead 























under favorable conditions. Harvest After further gains during Septem- 
operations over much of North Da ber, total crop production this year . ~ . a : m4 ‘ 
ota wore Giese ty tte AM -saeu) Gaels Geil te Gas geeviens wa Milled from choice spring wheat 
ind September rain with considerable ord, with large yields more than off- 
icreage remaining in the wath for setting acreage reductions. Late crops | under modern laboratory super- 
everal weeks. Losses in test weight, jin important areas made notable 
color, and grade were rather severe maturity advance is killing frosts * * . 
on much acreage ind apparently held off. The all-crop production in- vision for particular bakers—aged 
prevented final yields from exceed- dex based on Oct, 1 estimates moved 
ing earher expectatior Harvesting ( 06 n ‘hin the rey . a. = . 
had beer completed by Oct Ll with oon 2 my ! 8 7 sa —aerated—bulk or sack loading. 
BI tess enerally oa aos = Feed grain production welled by | 

a crop season further gains in rghum grain and 

Wheat Stocks on Farms corn estimates, is expected to be 7% 

Stock ¢ wheat Oct. 1 larger than last year. Oilseed produc- 

nounted to 388,390.0 bu ‘ tion now looks slightly under last : f 
amounted, to 388,300,000 bu. the Tes Tor een record soybean erep In Business for 56 Years 
Last vear’s Oct. 1 stocl vere 417.- because of lk cottonseed and flax- 
276.000 bu. and the 10-year average seed. Hay tonnage reaches a new 
107,425,000 bu. Disappearance of high, 12% larger than last year. Pas- 
wheat from farm durir the July ture condition ire well above aver- 
September period, at 598,474,000 bu., Be 
was below a year a by 8% and GRAIN SORGHUMS: The October TENNANT 4 HOYT CO 
below average by 13° (Ol tn year’s estimate ol rain produc tion 1s up 7% bad 
production 42% wa till on farm from a month earlier, with this sen- 
Oct. 1, the same as the previous sational crop now expected to hit 514 [| LAKE CITY, MINNESOTA 
year and compares with the 10-year million bushels more than double 
Oct. 1 average holait f 45% of the 1955 record and 2% times the 
productio1 1956 crop. A record yield per acre 

All re ns show ler Oct. 1 was indicated 

tock farms than a igo and SOYBEANS: Soybean prospects 
ill except the wester! n have F : ; Pe . 
oe improved sharply during September, 
es than the Tye average, The and puctin i tw stimota SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 
South Atlantic and South Central re 187 million bushels—up 6% from . a ad - . 

ms registered the sharpest declines last month’s estimate. The total is 
in stocl from a year but these 7% above the pi ious high produe- 


rea ire relatively ur portant as ryan 1956 | ’ ‘ _ ‘ 
ys of the national tot located ies on Rk 1) WIN( SPI ( [Al 
. , FLAXSEED: The crop is estimated 4 | 4 4 


in the North Central 1 nd 34% - 
in the Western regio it 27 million bushels—down 16% 


CORN: Corn prods tion is fore- from the September estimate and the BLX( TA 
cast at 3,305 million bushels—3% mallest crop since 1946 


higher than the month-ago estimate ene re 

This is 4% below last year but 6% 

os ve i I bn er mibe : hema te SEASE RESCLA See CRE LAM of WI he) I 
conditions were very favorable for WINNIPEG-—A resolution recom- P. 

development of the crop. Most of the mending the Canadian government Tees Eee ee Sane meee 


corn intended for grain had passed take every feasibl iction toward 


the danger point in relation to frost reater freedon trade and in THE RE] WING MII | IN ‘ ‘ ) 
Stocks on Farms: Stocks of old r tariffs j vhater 4 4 ) I 4hu ( ( ( . 


imendin ul } er man 
corn on farms on Oct. 1 were 416 RED WING, MINNESOTA 





























f ner nece uy to build increased 
million bushels, up sharply from a . mpate . ; 
1 : te | 4 1 trade between Canada and the U.K Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water 
‘ar ago des » large « pI ance , , 
— Cones meen vas passed by the central board of Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory 
A major portion of th tocks were 
, 1} r il! yn OO vay 
under loan. While production of new le three - ; eat pools meet — - 
corn is down from last year, total ng here, The 1 ition was directed 
supplies are practically the ime a to John Diefenbake prime minister, - : 
last year ind Gordon Chur | minister of hi 
Hea production ] ipplies of trade and 
USDA Crop Report, Oct. 1, 1957 
Yield per acre Product thousands - 
Indicated indicated Country Milled 
Ay ae Oct. 1 Avereae Sent | Oct. 1 \ from Country Mun 
Crop 946-55 1956 1957* 1946-55 956 1957 1957° Vhent located in 
Corn, a bu 17.8 45.4 45.7 3 484 3,451,292 3,194,674 43,304,621 the heart of 
Whee , t 4 20.0 21.5 1,131,000 997,207 923,268 927,324 4 f . ‘ 
Winter, bu 8.6 20.6 22.2 862,47) 734,995 690,601 690.601 TROTISR © VOTENNeS 
All spring, bu 3 18.5 194 266,529 262,212 232,667 236.723 wheat producing ' 
Durum, bu 7 16.6 17.3 29.637 39.607 40.480 40.810 section 
Other spring, bu 44 18.9 20.2 238,892 222,605 192,187 195.913 ¥ 
dats, bu 143 34.3 37.4 1,325,418 14,152,652 1,337,790 1,337,790 INDEPENDEN' 2 
Barley, t 26.8 29.0 28.8 291,589 372,495 430,737 430,737 . x 
Rye, bu 2.7 13.2 15.4 22,092 21,558 26,440 26.440 | OWwNEK . 
Flaxseed, t 4 88 5. 36.627 48.712 32.242 27.060 | MANAGED inl 
Sorghum gr bu ?.0 21.9 28.5 155,980 205 065 461.315 513.935 | Mee, 
Cotton, bale 4300 44409 «= #435 13.669 13.31 12.713 12°40! : he 
Hay, all, to 1.4 1.48 1.65 104,178 108,708 119,565 121.238 aa, - any 
Hay. wild, tor 7 73 94 11,367 8.67 11,527 11,527 es ral 
Hay. alfalfa, ¢ 2 2.08 2.28 431854 61.127 68040 69.393 cy 4 
Hay ver and Ae Bi 4 
timothy,% tor 4\ 1.42 1.49 28,43 21,107 21,302 21,302 " are 
Hay opedent re se er WALL=ROGALSKY MILLING CO. i 
Soybeans for bea bu 20.2 21.8 22.5 271,689 455 869 458.90 4 Ly 
Peters, % ..+ “972 #86180 . — ¢ Poste ad KANGAS * 





7 ear 
Wa ABEL babe, tay 


*Estimates for winter wheat, oats, barley, rye, wild hay, clover and timothy hay, are not based 
on current indications, but are brought forward from previous reports. *Pounds. SExcludes sweet 
over and lespedeza hay. **Condition Oct. | 
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N V Aigemeene Handel-en 
. ¢ Industrie Maatschappy 


Y “MEELUNIE” 


" Af (Flour and Starch Union, 
/ ad.) 
1 2 


7 Heerengracht 209 
7 7 / 


AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 


Importers of 


FLOUR + FEED + STARCH 


Established 1699 


NORENBERG & BELSHEIM 
FLOUR AND GRAIN SPECIALISTS 
OBLO, NORWAY 
Cable Address: “Cosmo” and “Mobil” 














— 


GEBROEDERS VREESWYK N.Y. 
UTRECHT, HOLLAND 
Importers of Flour, Cereals 
and Feedingstuffs 
Cable Address: “Medium” 











Katablished 1686 


BULSING & HESLENFELD 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Aleo Handling Bakers’ Sundries 
Solicit Correspondence From 
Manufacturers and Exporters 
Cable Address: ‘Heslenfeld,” Amsterdam 
Damrak 20-22 AMSTERDAM (C) 





Anno 1876 
VERHOEFF & ZOON’s 
HANDELMAATSCHAPPY N. V 
ROTTERDAM 
Flour Importers 


Also hendling bakers sundries 
Cables: Radium ~- Corr.: P.O, Box 6 








DONSZELMANN EN CO. W.V. 
Importers Since 1689 
Flour, Semolina, Rice and other Cereals 
Mtrulsenburgatr, 2 Rotterdam 
Cable Address: Semolina 


Cable Address DoOnmPKACH London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane 
LONDON,E.C.3 








EINFUHRHANDEL MANNHEIM 
Hans Werle K.G, 
Mannheim/Germany, D 3,15 
Cable Address: “EKINFUHR" 
Telex 046871 
Importers of Grain and Feed 
Exporters of Flour 





WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
166 Wallace &t., GLASGOW, C. 5 
Beplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
17 St. Nicholas 8t., ABERDEEN 
Y 26/28 High st., KIRKCALDY 
Cable: “Philip,” Dundee 








ROBERT CARSON & CO. 
utp, 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
60 Wellington St GLASGOW 
Oable Address: “Dirtoma,"’ Glasgow 





N. V, GEBRS. VAN DEN BERGH'S 
KONINKLUKE FABRIEKEN 
P.O. BOX #2, ROTTERDAM 
BIGGHST BUYERS OF ALL KINDS OF 
FLOUR AND FERDSTUFFS 
References 
De Twentache Bank, N. V., 
The Guarantee Trust Co 
Cable Address: “Locomotion,” 


Rotterdam 
New York 
Rotterdam 








FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
GLASGOW,C 2 


©... FP. business much preferred 
Cable Address: “Glencairn,” Glasgow 


60 Wellington Street 


Cable Address—Bortrite, London 


H. COHEN & CO., Ltd. 


Flour Importers 
25/7, Greatorex Street 
LONDON, €. | 
Established over 50 yeers 

















MeCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR [IMPORTERS 
19 Waterloo St GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ""Manvet,"' Glasgow 











Katablished 1896 


OTTO MADSEN 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Copenhagen 
“OTTOMADSEN" 


Cable Address 

















FELIX COHEN, N. V. 


PLOUR IMPORTERS SINCE 1879 
Mauriteweg Cloatbox 196) 
HOTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Iteference: De Twentache Bank N, V,, 


Htotterdam 
Pele 1290 


Cable Address: Pelixhen 











FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 
IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
LINSEED anp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS 
FEED, ETO 

20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 


Cable Address; “Fennec,” Liverpool 











47-48 lamrak 


STOLP & CO., LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Solicit offers directly from export millers all grades hardwheat, 
softwheat and springwheat flours 
Pro-forma contract stating terms and conditions in full 
will be sent on request 


Cable Address: ‘‘Cleo” 








Cable Address: 





Bankers: Twentache Bank, Amsterdam 


GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
AMSTERDAM 

Bygrip, Amsterdam 

Codes: Bentley's Complete Phrase, A.B.C, 6th Ed., Riverside, Private 


SINCE 1889 


Reference; Guarantee Trust, New York 








Betablished 1874 





N. V. Agentuur & Commissiehandel 
w/h P. C. VIS & CO. 
AMSTERDAM 


FLOUR IMPORTBRS 


Cable Address: “Visco” 








MARKET SUMMARIES 


(Continued from page 8) 








ceding week and 35% a year 
Shipping directions were fair to good 
Some mills reported shipping retard- 
ed by a boxear shortage. Prices for 


ago. 


the week were unchanged. Quota- 
tions Oct. 11, basis Kansas City: 
Family $6.56, bakers’ short patent 


$5.57, bakers’ intermediate $5.47, first 
clears $5.12, second clears $4.82 

Hutchinson: Flour business in the 
Hutchinson area the past week was 
exceedingly slow, mills reported. The 
lull came after a small spurt of busi- 
the week before. The feeling 
here is that most bakers are covered 
for 120 days. Family flour business 
was also quiet. Shipping directions 
were fair. Mill operations were four 
ind one-half days, and the outlook 
for this week is for a full schedule 
Quotations Oct. 11, basis Kansas 
City: Hard winter family short pat- 
ent, in cottons, enriched, $6.30@6.40, 
bakers’ short patent, in papers, $5.50 
“5.55, standard $5.40@5.45 

Ft. Worth: After the flurry of buy- 
ing the previous week, demand for 
flour was very quiet last week and 
ales amounted to no more than 10% 
to 15% of capacity. Mills continued 
to average five days running time 
There was very little change in 
prices, Quotations Oct. 11, 100 lb. cot- 


ness 


tons: Extra high patent flour $74 
7.20; standard bakers, unenriched 
$5.90@5.95; first clears, unenriched 


$5.05@5.15, delivered Texas common 
points 

Oklahoma City: Sales were classed 
as good on both family and bakery 
grades. Prices closed unchanged on 
family and 2¢ lower on bakery. Quo- 
tations Oct. 11, delivered Oklahoma 
points carlots: Family short patent 


$7@7.20, standard $6.1076.30; bak- 
ery unenriched short patent $5.99@ 
6.09, 95% standard patent $5.89a 


).99, straight grade $5.8405.94. Truck 
lots higher on all grades 


Central West 


Chicago: Flour sales constituted 
only a small percentage of total mill- 
ing capacity in the central states 
during the week ending Oct. 14. Sell- 
the trade generally is 
booked up for months to come, and 


ers said 


only small, fill-in orders can be ex 
pected for some time. Actual per- 
centage of sales was estimated at 


around 35% of milling capacity 

A fairly good run of business was 
consummated in the preceding week, 
ind millers said this almost com- 
pletely satisfied important needs for 
next few months. Although flour 
prices showed some strength last 
week, observers said this was mainly 
of academic interest. They note that 
the price rise offset the fading mill- 
feed market. Flour sales made pre- 
viously probably did not take into 
consideration the very low prices re- 
ceived for milling offals. So, it is 
believed that recent flour 
not favorable to millers 

Quotations Oct. 14: Spring top pat- 
ent $6@6.50, standard $5.9006.40, 


sales are 


clear $5.45@5.65; hard winter short 
$5.65@6.05, 95% patent $5.55@5.95, 
clear $5.85; family flour $7.55; soft 
winter high ratio $7.46@7.70, soft 


winter short patent $606.51, stand- 
ard $5.70@6.15, clear $5.45; cookie 
ind cracker flour, papers $5.45 

St. Louis: Flour sales, except to 
the regular p.d.s. buyers, were al- 
most a complete blank last week 


Little buying interest was displayed 
and jobbers 


as most bakers have 


fair-sized contracts on the 
books directions continue 
to arrive in a very satisfactory man- 
ner. 


open 
Shipping 


A moderate amount of family flour 
was booked to chain buyers, mostly 
fill-in cars to maintain stocks in dis 
tributing centers 

Production at 68% of capacity was 
less than the previous week’s 81%, 
and also the year ago figure of 87% 
Two mills dropped one day each from 
their regular schedule for repair and 
maintenance. Although this didn’t 
help the flour production, it did keep 
the slow-moving millfeed 
from increasing 

Quotations Oct. 11 
tons 


stocks of 


carlots, cot- 
Family top patent $6.30, top 
hard $7.30, ordinary $5.90 in 100 Ib 
paper sacks; bakers cake $7.30, pas- 
try $5.35, soft straight $5.80, clears 
$5.50; hard winter short patent $5.90, 
standard $5.70, clears $5.05; 
wheat short patent $6.60, 
$6.50, clears $6.35 


East 


Buffalo: Sales of all types of flour 
were very dull last 
changes were narrow 

Spring wheat flour ended the week 
4¢ higher. Kansas, cake and pastry 
grades held unchanged. Clear flours 
were also unchanged, and still more 
or less of a drug on the market. 


spring 
standard 


week and price 


Export activity continued in the 
doldrums 

Local bakeries’ sales volume is 
holding about steady. A spokesman 
for one mill said his company’s ship- 





VAN WALBEEK’S HANDEL- 
MAATSCHAPPL N.V. 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Ungerplein 2 
Cable Address 


Rotterdam, Holland 
‘Interest-Rotterdam” 








STANNARD, COLLINS & CO., Ltp. 


IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CERBALS 
AND CERBAL PRODUCTS 


Cory Bulldings 
Fenchurch Street 


Cable Address: 


LONDON, E. C. 3 
“Famed,” London 








Cable Address: ‘"Torri'', London 


SIDNEY SMITH 
(FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN,) LTD. 
52 Mark Lane LONDON, E.C.3 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Codes: Riverside, A BC Sth Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 











D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
106 Hope Street GLASGOW, C.2 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 

LIVERPOOL LEITH 
DUBLIN BELFAST 








SKANDINAVISK MEL-IMPORT 


(Anton Sorensen) 
COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 
MILL AGENTS AND FLOUR 
IMPORTERS 


Cable Address: ‘‘Flourimport 








PILLMAN & PHILLIPS, LTD. 
26, CORN EXCHANGE CHAMBERS 
SEETHING LANE, LONDON E. C, 3 

FLOUR CEREALS and CEREAL 
PRODUCTS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL and BRISTOL 
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ping 
up 
Flour 


low 


directions have begun to pick 


output here was slightly be- 
1 week ago and a year ago, with 
large mill down one day for 
plant purposes. Two mills put in a 
full 7-day week, two worked 6 days 
and the remaining two mills worked 
5 days 

Quotations Oct. 11: Spring family 
$7.60, high gluten $6.90@7.10, short 
$6.65706.85, standard $655@6.80, 
straight $6.75, first clear $5.77@6.13; 
hard winter short $6.1606.64, stand- 
ird $6.0106.54, first clear $5.65; soft 


one 


winter short patent $7.73@8.07, 
standard $7.15@7.37, straight $6.09 
26.32, first clear $5.11@5.37. 

New York: With the exception of 
some widely scattered bookings for 


immediate and nearby, flour sales 


continued very slow in the local mar- 


ket. Most bakers and jobbers seem 
content to sit on the sidelines, and 
market observers predict little buy- 
ing activity in the near future, bar- 
ring the possibility of strong price 


inducements 
Most buyers are reported in a fair 


to good supply position as a result 
of the last purchasing wave, with 
indications that some are covered 


December 
business 


through 
A fal was 
family flour 5-lb. packages 


reported in 
Directions 


continued fairly good, with the ex- 

ception of reported occasional lags 

in soft wheat and rye flours 
Quotations Oct. 11: Spring short 


patent $6.92@7.02, standard $6.82@ 
6.92, high gluten $7.17@7.27, clears 
$5.85 6.20; hard winter short patent 
$6.51406.61, standard $6.36@6.46; 
Pacific soft wheat flour $6.64@7.24; 
eastern soft wheat straights $5.80@ 
6.15, high ratio $6.65@7.90; family 
$7.60 


Boston: Flour quotations were gen- 
erally higher in the local market last 


week, responding more to primary 
wheat price fluctuations rather than 
any reflection of demand 

Most grades of spring wheat flour 
finished about 8¢ net higher for the 
week. The only exception was first 
clears which eased 15¢ on the inside 
quotation. Hard wheat flour advanced 
3¢. The only price fluctuations in soft 
wheat flours were a 1¢ rise in Pacifics 
ind a 5¢ increase in the outside quo- 
tation of eastern straights 

Local buyers reported that most 
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mill agents were not inclined to force 


sales. It is doubtful that such pres- 
sure would meet with any success 
Buyers are apparently firm in their 


desire to stay on the sidelines, only 
making a purchase now and then to 
take care of immediate requirements 
The general feeling locally is that 
crop conditions suggest extreme cau- 
tion in extended commitments, and 
that more advantageous buying con- 
ditions will ultimately prevail. Re- 
ports that many farmers are ignor- 
ing acreage allotments, plus a sharp- 
ly lower demand in export 
indicate a heavier supply 
than anticipated earlier 
Quotations Oct. 11: Spring short 
patents $6.94@7.04, standard $6.84@ 
6.94, high gluten $7.19@7.29; hard 
winter short patents $6.5346.63, 
standard $6.3806.48: Pacific soft 
wheat flour $6.6607.27; eastern soft 
wheat straights $5.7706.17; soft 
wheat flour high $6.67 @ 7.92; 
family $7.62 
Philadelphia: 
dealings on the 
grew even more 
week, and an over-all appraisal of 
the situation indicated that odd-lot 
transactions alone kept things from 
grinding to a complete halt. Still in 
the minds of bakers and jobbers are 


circles, 
situation 


ratio 


The quiet pace of 
local flour market 
pronounced last 


the bearish crop estimates and fig- 
ures showing less wheat going under 
loan, something which raised their 


hopes for an opportunity to buy be- 
low latest postings. Another retard- 


ing influence was the sharp dip in 
the stock market 

However, prices were showing no 
indication of going into a slide. And 


there were no reports of mills press- 
ing for orders via In 
fact, spring flours advanced 5¢ sack 
over the closing levels of the previous 
week, the first week-to-week revision 
in three weeks. Hard winters finished 
unchanged for the eighth week run- 
ning. Meanwhile, retail sales of baked 
goods in the area were said to have 
strengthened under the impetus of 
cooler weather 

Quotations Oct. 11, 100 lb. cotton 
sack basis: Spring high gluten $7.10 
@7.20, short patent $6.85@6.95, 
standard $6.7576.85, first clear $6.65 
@6.75; hard winter short patent $6.30 
640, standard $6.2006.30; soft 
winter, nearby, $5.40@5.50 

Pittsburgh: Some brokers and local 


concessions 





SUMMARY 


OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quotations, ir 


sacks of 100 Ib. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt 
delivery 
Chicago Mpls Kans. City St. Louis Buffalo 
Spring family $ $6.45@7.35 $ @ 4 $ 7.60 
Spring top patent 6.00@6.50 @ F 
Spring high gluter 6.32@6 45 ¢ @ 6.90@7.10 
Spring short 6.07@6.20 @ 660 6465@6.85 
Spring standard §.90@6.40 5.97@6.10 @ 650 655@6.80 
Spring straight @ 6.75 
Spring first lear 5§.45@5.65 5.32@5.80 @ @6.35 5.77@6.13 
Hard winter family 7.55 6.65@7.20 5 oe + 30 
Hard winter short 5.65@6.05 5.55@5 6! 5.90 6 vp vt 64 
Hard winter standard 5.55@5.95 5. 446@5 5/ @5.70 6.01@6.54 
Hard winter first clear 5.85 4 at ¥ 95 @5.05 @5 65 
Soft winter short patent 6.00@6.5! 7.73@8 07 
Soft winter standard 5.70@6.15 7.18@7.37 
Soft winter straight 580 6 nt 32 
Soft winter first clear 5.45 6 550 5.11@5.37 
Rye flour white 5.29@5.30 5.00@5.07 5.23 5.79@5.94 
Rye flour, dark 4.54@4 55 a 32 5.03 5.04@5.19 
Semolina blend, bulk 6.25 4.48 @ 
New York Phila Boston Pittsburgh *New Or! 
Spring family $...@7.60 $ g $ 7.62 $6.75@7.860 $ 
Spring high gluten 7.17@7.27| 7.10@7.20 7.19@7.29 6.90@7.22 68867 05 
Spring short 6.92@7.02 6.85@6.95 694@7.04 6.72@687 660@6.80 
Spring standerd 6.862@6.92 6.75@6.85 6.84@6.94 642@6.77 640@6.60 
Spring first clear §.65@6.20 6465@6.75 6.06@6.36 5 865@6.20 
Hard winter short 6.51@6.6!| 630@640 653@663 631@650 600@6.10 
Hard winter standard 6.36@646 620@6.30 6  ¥ 46 616@6.35 5.75@5.90 
Hard winte first clear 5.15@5.45 
Soft winter short patent @ 5.60@5.95 
Soft winter straight 5§.80@6 15 5.77@6.17 5.20@5 50 
Soft winter first clear @ @ 4.60@5 05 
Rye flour, white 5.70@5.90 5.85@5.95 @ 5.67@5.79 
Rye flour, dark @ 4.92@5.04 
Semolina blend, bulk 6.82@6.92 @ @éb b 
Seattle Toronto **Winnipeg 
Family patent $ Spring top patent $5.60@6.10 $5.70@46.10 
Bluestem Bakers* 4.70@5.00 4.50@4.70 
Pastry A Winter exports? 3.80 
*100-ib. papers. #100-lb. export cottons, f.a.s. Halifax. **For delivery between Ft. William 


and British Columbia boundary 


tBakery wheat flour in |00-lb. papers 


29 


HE largest and most modern flour mill 

and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 

storage capacity at our mille of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours, 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO. skATTrLe, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 


CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. Easteen Repeesenvarive, 82 Beaver Street, New Yorn Orry 











Soft Winter WheatFlours 


Family - Commercial 
Export 





Long Distance Telephone 32 
Cable address — “Jasco” 


J. Allen Smith & Co., Inc. 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 


Jennison Co. 


of Quality and Service” 





iy 


576 Grain Exch 


ge, polis 15, Minn. 
Telephone FEderal 2-8637 
MILLS AT APPLETON, MINNESOTA 

















“Best Out West” 
**Red Chief” **Wheats Best”’ 


Four Top Notch Spring Wheat Flours 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, inc., Sheridan, Wyo. 





‘Diamond pb” 

















To-Day’'s 
MODERN BULK FLOUR MILL 





WESTERN STAR'S BULK FLOUR PLANT 

THE PROCESS OF CONVERTING THE MILLING INDUSTRY 
FROM SACKED TO BULK REQUIRES MODERN BULK FLOUR 
STORAGE AND HANDLING FACILITIES TO REPLACE THE 


OLD SACKED STORAGE WAREHOUSES. 


The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 
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offices of flour mills offered clea 
Strong, Balers Peseate cleats in cottons Were offered at SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 
: . ; 
clears in cottons were offered at 
° $5.95. All mills did not participat 
SPRING PILOT but those that did had only very Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on carload 
moderate sales Direction were 6f ots, prompt delivery, ton, packed 100-Ib. sacks, f.0.b. at indicated points 
KANSOTA to 90 days, with a few extending 1: Chicago Minneapolis Buffalo Philadelphia Boston 
. “ei ha ; ae Bre $31.00@32.00 $29.50@30.00 $34.50@35.25 $ 43.00 $42.50@43.00 
KANSAS PILOT days. Sales, inquiries and offers were  Shondard| midd 33.00@34.00 29.50@30.00 36.00@36.50 44.00 44.00@44.50 
very small the entire week. An ad Flour midds 40.00@42.00 39.00@40.00 @ 
‘ c ) 0 f 
. vance in the price of spring patent Red dog 46.00@48 .00 @41.00 49.00@50.00 @57.00 
Kansas City St. Louis Ft. Worth New Orleans Seattle 
peeves be sper to buying. Many ,, $29.00@29.50 $33.50@34.00 $36.00@37.00 $38.00@39.75 
ROANOKE CITY MILLS, INC. bakers still insist lower flour pric Shorts 32.00@32.50 37.00@37.50  40.00@41.00 ‘7 00ga3 75 2 
“KVinest in the South” are in the offing. In advertised fan M ’ @ : a . oe ..@37.00 
ily patents some mills offered 10 5 ran ors saciings 
»A Ok Toronto $42.00@43.00 $45.00@46.00 $53.00@54.00 
ROANOKE VIRGINIA Ib bags for $4 65 to stimulate sak Wiaalges 32 00@35 00 36.00@38 00 41.00@42.00 
Grocers and flour jobbers took ad aS eer) aad bor 
— vantage, with some offices reportin 
brisk sales. Directions aré low ft vere limited to one to two cars for at this time. Quotations Oct. 11: 
STANDARD MILLING fairly good mediate needs. Family flour en- $3.80, 100 Ib. in export cottons, f.a.s. 
COMPANY Quotations Oct. 11 carlots, cotton yed the bulk of the passing busi- Montreal-Halifax 
Pittsburgh: Hard Kansa tandard nm and bookings were of a fairly Some winter wheat is being offered, 
Millers of patent $6.16@6.35, medium $6.21@ ubstantial volume, with some cov- but quantities are not large, and 
® CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 6.40, short $6.3106.50; spring stand erage to the end of the calendar there is little interest on the part 
BAKERY FLOURS ard $6.620@6.77, medium %$6.67@6.82 eal of buyers. Quotations Oct 11: $1.35 
short $6.72@6.87, first clears $6.06@ Export flour sales and inquiries @1.38 bu. f.o.b. shipping point. 
6.36, high gluten $6.90@7.22; adve vere more in evidence during the Winnipeg: Canadian export clear- 
iohi tised family flour $7.80, unadvertised veek, with Cuba buying ood sup ances of flour in the week ended Oct 
Michigan Soft Wheat Flour Bee rat ee Oper, cake &5’ F pli of various type and inquiring 10 shower an inerease to 402.900 
$6.75@7.27; pastry and cak 75 | I 1 i ; 
Plain and Self-Rising 7.62 for further amounts. Shipments to gacks compared with the previous 
* “412 Cuba and the Americas were delayed week’s 229,400-sack total, with the 
King Milling Company South yn account of import licenses. Euro larger quantity, 227,300 sacks, moving 
LOWELL, MICHIGAN pean business was dull, with no on Class 2 account and the remaining 
New Orleans: Flour sales durin imount of bookings reported, with 175600 going to IWA destinations 
- the past week were confined mostly the exception of Norway purchasing Domestic trade continues at a fairly 
‘ to small lots for immediate and neat 1d round lots. Workinyvs increased : _S y level. No acc lat f 
Y satisfactory level. No accumulation o 
re Pp ola By Snipment, with the majority of to the Middle East, and the Army stocks is indicated and prices are 
the baking trade nearing the bottom entered the market for 48% ash frm Quotations Oct. 12: Top patent 
BULK OR SACK LOADING of its bookings, and only a few coy flour springs for delivery between Ft. Wil- 
ered past the end of November. The New Orleans quotations Oct. 11, liam and the British Columbia boun- 
LA ne ye ns general attitude is one of waiting for n carlot packed in 100 Ib. multi- dary, cotton 100’s, $5.70@6.10: sec- 
= oe WING, NN an easing of prices to cover for the ill paper Hard winter bakery ond patents, cottons, $5.45@5.85: sec- 
asin balance of the year. Some moderate hort patent $606 10 Stand ird $95.75 ond patents to bakers, paper 100’s, 
£ a ee business was consummated on. soft 05.90, first clear $5.15@5.45 pring $4.50@ 4.70. All prices cash carlots 
: 7 rf > tat wheat flour by bakers and jobber wheat bakery short patent $6.60@ 
: nm ve rs e but the demand for spring wheat 6.80, standard $6.4046.60, first clear Millfeed 
2 GRAIN CORPORATION flours was sketchy Hard Vvinter $5.8506.20, high gluten $6.85707.05: 
; KANSAS CITY ft wheat short patent $5.60@5.95, Minneapolis: The local millfeed 
* ENID . FORT WORTH traight $5.20@5.50, first clear $4.60 market was extremely bearish the 
: CAPACITY 5,000,000 BUS 05, high ratio cake $6.1506.50: past week Demand was lacking, 
SEO RRO RRR RRR RRO RENEE RRR ee eeeeteeenenem lA your OUT... Pacific Coast cake $7 30 @ 7.60 pa prices were off as much as $2 from 
— t $6.504 6.80 the previous week, and at various 
WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. SPRING .. HARD WINTER .. SOFT WHEAT times supplies piled up on track. Mill 
a THE BEARDSTOWN MILLS Pacific Coast representatives reported that pres- 
Obieago Great Western Elevator ; sure selling at the prevailing low 
Kansas City (one Seattle; Pacific Northwest flour wrices failed to draw the interest of 
Wolcott & Lincoln Elevates BEARDSTOWN, ILLINOIS ninth te ated of alll ai pri om he é Bice , a 
Wellington, Kansas .. . more than a scattered segme 0 e 
Main Office: KANSAS CIT CITY, MO. pacity last week, Earlier orders com trade apparently interested only in 
Hoard of Trade Bulldi ‘a ; 
—— SS ee eee HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS | d the main portion of the ae storing feeds for resale later 
ind mills report to be fully booke« ae pa 
i The week opened Oct. 7 with de- 
For Bakers through October. Most of the flour mand poor pierre pressing on track 
eage heir is going to th >} . : ’ : ’ 
l-H The Morrison Milling Co ng exported is going to the Philip- gq only a small amount of trading 
5 oe 1 » and that on the basis of bids 
Denton, Texas : . done, anc 1a as i 
rth: : ( ok w , ‘ : . . s re 
QUALITY MILLED FLOURS iid the hehe ww 2 eS ee 
Emphatically Independent ’ yb ’ 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. ver last week, but mills were pressing hard for sales, but demand 
Kansas City, Mo. yperating on the heavier bookings of 
— the past month. Slightly firmer 
vheat prices were not reflected in 
LINDSEY-ROBINSON &CO., Inc. 
7 lling types, as mills reported lower 
ROANOKE, VA. booking Export bookings ire of 
: ’ , ; ufficient proportions to keep mills MILLIN 
Duality Soft Wheat Flours iflicient proy : 
High Protein Flour ¢ y fi yperating at a high level, although 
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. By Evans Milling Co., Inc. 


YDIANAPOLIS, IND, 
Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 








We spec ialize in 
designing and engraving 


for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Mansas City, Missourt 








Moore - Lowry Flour Mills, Inc. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 











for 75 Years 











a CO—™ 


BAKERY FLOUR 
MORTEN MILLING CO. 








STAR OF THE WEST 
: +: Oneof the Best : : 
MILLING COMPANY 
NIGHTINGALE an¢ STAR Patent Flour 
Phone 2131 Frunkenmuth, Mich 














Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 


Kansas City, Mo. 








there has been some let-down in 
operations by the smaller mills. Flour 
quotations Oct. 11: High gluten $7.32, 
ill Montana $7.12, fancy hard wheat 
clears $7.02, Bluestem bakers $7.11, 
cake $7.76, pastry $6.76, pies $6 5 
100% whole wheat $6.50 rraham 
$5.89, cracked wheat $6.01 
Canada 
Toronto-Montreal: There has been 
improvement in the demand for 
flour, with inereased mill operation 
Q@uotations Oct. 11: Top patent 
prings for use in Canada $5.80@a 
6.10 in 100 Ib. cottons, less cash dis 
count mixed cars, with 15¢ added 
for cartage where used. Bakers $4.70 
» in 100 Ib. papers, less cash dis 
unt with 15¢ added for cartage 
re used 
nter wheat mills are working 
on ious sales, as buyers of this 
type f flour are not making pur- 
hases at the present, except on a 
hand-to-mouth basis. There is little 
export business in winter wheat flour 


WICHITA 
MOUNDRIDGE AND MARION 








*“RUSSELL’S BEST” 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 


SLOGAN SPECIAL 


bamA 
Quality Baker 











Oklahoma Flour Mills Co. 








RUNCIMAN MILLING CO. 
Successors to JONATHAN HALE & SONS, las. 
MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST 
MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 
Plain and Seif-Rising 


1ONIA, MICH. PHONE 65 
Since 1856 
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remained 
midweek 


light and spotty. Oct. 9, at 


there was a slight pick up 


in the demand for sacked feeds, but 
bulk demand continued slow and sell- 
ing was at a distress level. Sack de- 
mand continued to improve Oct. 10, 
mostly by storage interests. As a re- 
sult, sacked and bulk prices were 
firmer than the early part of the 
week, but made no advances 

The market settled back into the 
doldrums as the period closed Oct. 11, 
with very little interest in sacked 
feeds, and with the bulk market in 
distre The new week opened Oct 
14 with the situation no better, al- 
though there were indications of a 
slower running time at the mills, 
which could ease the pressure on mill- 
feeds 

Quotati Oct. 11: Bran $29.504 
30, standard midds. $29.50@30, flour 
midds. $39@40, red dog $41 

Kansas City: Sacked bran led a 
mild market improvement for mill- 
feeds which took place in the past 
week A carcity of mill offerings 
combined with an improved interest 
from mixed car and small dealer 
trade to give prices a $2 ton boost 
Shorts were barely steady and had 
no corresponding buying interest to 


tighten the market, while bulk feeds 





The Williams Bros. Co. 


Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Millers of Soft Winter Wheat 
We specialize in laboratory controlled 
production of superior Cake, Pastry and 
Cracker Flours from carefully selected 
wheats 

















! Quality Millers Since 1879 | 


BUFFALO FLOUR 


THE WILLIS NORTON 
COMPANY 


WICHITA, KANSAS 








American Ace 


—A superior bread 

flour, milled in one 

of the West’s very 
finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 
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recorded some easiness as formula 
feed manufacturers kept their pur- 
chases to a minimum. Quotations Oct. 
14, carlots, Kansas City: Bran $294 
29.50, shorts $32G 32.50, sacked; bran 


$24.500@25, shorts $28.25@29, midds 
$26.25@ 27, bulk 


Wichita: Millfeed demand was fair 
last week, with offerings adequate. A 
boxcar shortage caused by the heavy 
movement of grain sorghums slowed 
shipping. Bran advanced $1 and shorts 
declined $1.25 ton. Quotations Oct. 11, 
basis Kansas City: Bran $28.50@29, 
shorts $3232.50 
Millfeed 


Hutchinson: regained a 


little of the loss of the preceding 
week, with bran up $1 ton. Shorts 
dropped $1.25, however. Demand was 
good from mixers and feeders, and 
considerable shipments were being 
made to Western Kansas to be used 
in preparing grasshopper bait. Quota- 


tions Oct. 11, basis 
ton, sacked: Bran 
shorts $31.75 @ 32.50 

Ft. Worth: Demand for bran was 
fairly good last week with offerings 
sufficient to supply the need. Demand 
for shorts continued slow with some 
pressure of offerings on the market 
Quotations Oct. 11, burlaps: Bran $36 
a37, gray $400 41, delivered 
Texas common points; 50¢ higher on 
bran and $2 lower on shorts compared 
with previous week 


Kansas City, a 
$28.254 29, gray 


shorts 


Oklahoma City: Slow sales char- 
acterized the millfeed market. Prices 
closed $1 higher on bran and $1.25 


lower on shorts. Quotations Oct 11, 


straight cars: Bran $31032, millrun 
$32.75, shorts $34.500@35.50. Mixed 
or pool cars $1 higher on all classes 
Chicago: Lows for the last 10 to 15 
years were touched by millifeeds in 
the central state during the week 
ending Oct. 14. Buyers showed al 
most no interest, even at low levels 
Quotations Oct. 11: Bran $31032 
standard midds. $33034, flour midds 


$404 42, red dog $464 48 
Bulk millfeed 
bran, was very hard to move the past 


St. Louis: especially 


week. Only the fact that flour pro- 
duction was lower than the prior 
week kept the on-track cars from 


causing concern. It was not 


cult to move 


too diffi- 
upplies, however 
the area mills have only limited quan- 
tities of this to offer because of in- 
sufficient sacking capacity 
ufacturers’ sales of dairy feeds have 
been very slow their needs for 
bulk bran have been disappointing 


sacked 


Feed man- 


and 


MILLER 


To further complicate the situation, 
a quantity of bulk midds. was shipped 
to this area at a price reportedly 
equal to $25.50 Kansas City, fully 
$1.50 ton under the area basis. How 
ever, at the end of the week, an 
easing of the track supply situation 


seemed to be appearing. Quotations 


Oct. 11: Bran $33.500 34, shorts $37 
“37.50 sacked; bulk bran $28@ 28.50 
shorts $334 33.50, midds. $31.50 32 

Buffalo: There was a little more 
stability in the millfeed market last 
week, but it resulted more from a 
cutback in flour mill running time 
than from any increase in demand 
The seasonal pick up is not yet in 
sight and mixers have no incentive 
to stockpile. Country trade facilities 
are jammed with oats, and even 


though millfeed prices are attractive 
There is no place for storage 


Running time ranged from 5 to 6 


days. Both bran and middlings ended 
up 50¢ higher Red dog held un 
changed. Quotations Oct. 11: Bran 
$34.50% 35.25, standard midds. $364 
36.50, red dog $494 50. The bulk dif 


ferential on bran was $4.50 to $5.50 
it was $4.50 


Millfeed 


and on midds 


Boston: values continued 


to move into new low ground last 
week. Despite the low price levels 
very little buying interest wa re 
ported. Brans slid $1 to $150, while 
middlings finished about $1.50 net 
lowe! Supplies were generally de 
scribed as plentiful, with practically 
a complete lack of interest’ from 
buyer The tremendous harvest has 


apparently made the buyers’ position 


of indifference quite solid and the 

buyer extremely difficult to sell 
Quotations Oct, 11 Bran $42,504 

13, middlings $4444450, with some 


cattered offerings of Canadian feed 
at $43.50 


Philadelphia: The stronger demand 
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for millfeed gen rated by cool weath 
er and the effects of drouth 
impetu dealers 
that represented 
hand-to-mouth buying. Even a down 
ward adjustment in failed to 


lost its 


last week and said 


takings largely 


values 


stimulate new ordering. The Oct, 11 
list of quotations showed bran at $43 
standard midds. at $44, red dog at 
$57 

Pittsburgh: Millfeed sales were 
slow the past week Prices were 
steady but the recent decline has 
confused retail buyers. Supplies are 





“Hunter’s CREAM” 


The Oldest Flour 
Brand in Kansas 


that for more than seventy years 
has stood at the very top of the 


fine quality list 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 
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111 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 


HUMMER—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
SPECIAL—Extra Strong S$ 
STRONG BAKERS—First 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOU 
RYE—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO. BUFFALO, NY. 


ing Patent 
pring Clear 
s 











Frank A. Tues, Pres. 
M. Sirs 
Wituam C, Enkt 


Harry 


Pranais J. 


F. L. Rosensury, Secretary 





, Jr., Vice Pres. 
Firzearrick, Vice Pres. 











TON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


rton, Vice Pres. 


Operating Union Terminal Elevator 


St. Joseph, Mo. 


2,000,000 Bus. Storage Capacity 


Specializing in MILLING WHEAT and All Grains 
with definite rate and other advantages supplied by St. 
Joseph Location. 


Main Office 


STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO, 
CuristorpHer Hares, Treas. & Mgr. 
Corby Building 


St. Joseph, Mo. 
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plentiful in all lines for prompt and 
immediate shipments, Quotations Oct. 
11, fob. Pittsburgh: Bran $4141.50, 
Standard midds. $43@43.50, flour 
midds. $51@51.50, red dog $567 56.50, 

New Orleans: Millfeed weakness 
appears to have been halted some- 
what, and a generally better tone is 
reflected in improved interest by both 
jobbers and mixers. Prices were 
steadier to 50¢ a tone higher over the 
lows of the previous week, and de- 
mand has increased to a point where 


mills are not pressing. However, the 
fact that many bookings are about 
used up may be adding to the in- 


creased demand, There was little in- 
terest in futures and trade bidding 
was light. Quotations Oct. 11: Bran 
$3839.75, shorts $42743.75. 

Memphis: Millfeed prices were 
mixed in Memphis last week, com- 
pared with the week before, although 
changes were very small. A better de- 
mand for millfeed developed as buyers 
acquired supplies at the low levels 
the market has reached here, The 
demand for mixed feed in the Mem- 
phis territory was reported fair. Quo- 
tations Oct, 11: Bran $36 ton, gray 
shorts $40, standard middlings $38, 
burlaps 

Seattle: The Pacific Northwest mill- 
feed market was slow last week. Lit- 
tle trade was reported, not much mill- 
feed being available for prompt ship- 
ment. Demand appeared to be as slow 
as the supply. 

Quotations Oct. 11: 
standard middlings $43. 

Portland: Millrun prices have been 
holding steady, Quotations Oct. 11: 
Millrun $37, midds, $42, 

Ogden: Millfeed prices advanced $2 
during the past week, Demand was 
firm. Mills are operating to capacity, 
24 hours a day, six days a week, and 
are booked through the month, Quo- 
tations Oet, 11 Cup $2): Red bran and 
millrun $37, midds. $42, To Denver: 
Red bran and millrun $44, midds. $49. 
To California: Red bran and millrun 
$44.50, midds. $49.50 f.0.b. San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles. 

Toronto-Montreal: The demand for 
millfeed has not been too active, 
while supplies are plentiful. Most of 
the production is being sold in the 
domestic market, as export values are 
not too encouraging. Quotations Oct. 
ll: Bran $42@43, shorts $45@46, 


Millrun $37, 
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midds. $53@54, net cash terms, bag 
included, mixed or straight cars, To 
ronto-Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Trade in millfeed con 
tinued dull. Sales on the domestic 
market are negligible and export busi 
ness at a standstill. Supplies continue 
moderate and prices unchanged from 
a week earlier. Quotations Oct. 12 
Bran, f.o.b. mills $324 35 in the thre« 
prairie provinces, shorts $36@38 
midds. $41@42. All prices cash car 
lots. Small lots ex-country 
and warehouses $5 extra 


elevator 


Rye 

Minneapolis: The rye 
quiet during the seven-day 
ending Oct. 11 with litth 
either demand or price: 
ed bullish as the new period opened 
Oct. 14, however, and rose 3'4¢, ap 
parently in sympathy with strength 
in the wheat market Rye flour 
prices Oct. 11 were unchanged from 
the previous week, Quotations Oct 
11: Pure White No. 1 $5@5.07 
um $4.80 04.87, dark $4.254 4.32 

Pittsburgh: Rye flour 
tinued for fill-ins only over a widely 
scattered territory, Caution continued 
to be a factor as lower prices are still 
expected. Directions were fair, Quota 
tions Oct, 11, f.o.b. Pittsburgh points 
Pure white No, 1 $5.67@5.79, medium 
$5.37% 5.59, dark $4.924 5.04, blended 
$6.184/6.28; rye meal $4.92@5,29 

St. Louis: Rye price held un 
changed, and there was little buying 
activity. Quotations Oct, 11, 100-lb 
papers: White $5.23, medium $5.03 
dark $4.48, pumpernicke! $4.73 

Philadelphia: Caution continued to 
prevail in the local rye market last 
week and was reflected in the 
pace of dealings. Most bakers 
content to take sideline positions to 
watch developments, The Oct. 11 quo 
tation on rye white of $5.85@5.95 wa 
5¢ sack above that of the 
week. 


market wa 
period 
change in 


Prices turn 


medi 


sales con 


slow 
eemed 


previou 


Chicago: Rye flour found little fa 
vor in the central states during the 
week ending Oct. 14. The trade i 


fairly well booked and a 5¢ rise in 
prices brought only a ripple of inter 

est, Quotations Oct. 11: White patent 
$5.29@5.30, medium $4.99@5.10, dark 
$4.54@4.55. 
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Near-Record Bread Grain Crop 
Forecast for World This Year 


Government Report Says Total for Wheat 
And Rye About 2% Less Than Record 


WASHINGTON A near-record 
world bread grain crop is forecast for 
1957-58, on the basis of preliminary 
information available to the Foreign 
Agricultural Service of the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. The total for 
wheat and rye, estimated at 267 mil- 
lion short tons, is about 2% less than 
the record harvest of a year ago and 
is about 20% above the small aver- 
age for immediate postwar years 
(1945-49). The reduction from the 
record 1956 outturn is in wheat, with 
rye production up slightly despite a 
slight reduction in acreage 

Present forecasts are necessarily 
of a tentative nature since seeding of 
these crops in Southern Hemisphere 
countries has only recently been com- 
pleted, and growing conditions be- 
tween now and Dec. 1 will play a 
large part in determining the outturn 
in those Reliable information 
lacking for important 
producing countries of the Northern 
Hemisphere 

The reduction from the large 1956 
wheat production is mainly the result 
of smaller crops in North America. 
Sharply reduced acreage, especially in 
the U.S., and considerably smaller 
yields in Canada resulted in a reduc- 
tion of about 17% from year’s 
production in this area. A reduction 
from the record 1956 wheat crop in 
the Soviet Union is also indicated. A 
part of the reduction in 
is offset by a record crop in Europe 


areas, 


is also some 


last 


those areas 
The increase is especially marked in 
western Europe where the 1956 har- 
vest was small because of heavy win- 
ter-kill. 

The large crop in Europe will cut 
import needs for wheat in this im- 
portant import area. It will also mean 
that France will be back in the export 
market with a possible surplus of 
about 90 million bushels of wheat 


available for export. Moderate im- 
ports, mainly of durum, are also ex- 
pected. That country was the great- 


est sufferer from winter-kill last year 








Edward J. Cecka 


NEW HAVEN, CONN.—The Entoleter division of Safety 





Hollis Maun, dr. 





Harold Munzesheimer 


the same area. Although MMC has only recently been 


and was 
1956-57. 


Conditions Good 

Conditions in other minor export- 
ing countries are also good. Sweden's 
crop is above average though not up 
to the high figure of a year ago. The 
production in Turkey is somewhat 
larger than in 1956 and Syria’s crop 
is also moderately increased. 


a net importer of wheat in 


Near-record supplies of wheat are 
still available in the principal export- 
ing countries of North America. Rec- 
ord carryover stocks in Canada at the 
beginning of the current marketing 
(Aug. 1, 1957) were partly 
offset by reduced stocks in the U.S., 
but the total for the two countries on 
July 1 was at a new record. Total 
supplies for the current season, how- 
ever, are less than the record sup- 
ply in 1956 because of smaller crops in 
both countries. The crop reduction 
was large in Canada, with present 
estimates placing the wheat harvest 


season 


this year at about 60% of the 1956 
crop. 

Total wheat production in North 
America this year was 82% of the 


production last year. The sharp reduc- 
tion in Canada was caused mainly by 
extremely dry weather during the 
growing season over wide areas of the 
Prairie Provinces, especially in Sas- 
katchewan and Alberta. Damage from 
hail was heavy in parts of the west 
and excessive moisture caused con- 
siderable losses in parts of Manitoba 
Wheat yields for the country as a 
whole averaged only 17.1 bu. an acre, 
compared with the high yields of 25.2 
bu. last year. The preliminary fore- 
cast of 360 million bushels was based 
on conditions as of Aug. 15 and as- 
sumed favorable weather conditions 
for the remainder of the growing and 


harvesting season. 


U.S. Production 


Production in the U.S., as estimated 
at 923 million bushels was harvested 


from the smallest acreage in more 
than 50 years. High yields brought 
production within 7% of the 1956 


harvest. The estimated yields of 21.4 
bu. an acre are the highest of rec- 
ord. The crop is made up of 690 mil- 
lion bushels of winter wheat and 233 


of all spring. Durum is reported at 
40.5 million bushels, slightly above 
last year’s crop and more than a 


third above average 

Rye production in North America 
is slightly the 1956 crop be- 
cause of an increase in the U.S 

Wheat production in Europe is the 
largest of record, on the basis of pre- 
liminary estimates. The total for 
western Europe is about 1.43 billion 
bushels compared with 1.21 billion 
last year. An acreage increase of 
about 11% and higher yields for the 
area as a whole account for the large 
outturn. Record harvests were report- 
ed for a number of countries, but the 
largest from the 1956 crop 
is in France where the estimated 1957 
crop of 385 million bushels is 60% 
above the very small harvest in that 
country last year 


above 


increase 


Production is also larger in the 


Industries, Inc., has announced the appointment of the 
MMC Sales Corp. as its representative in Ohio and por- 
tions of New York, Pennsylvania and Michigan. Austin 
Drake, formerly laboratory director for the division, has 
been appointed the factory technical representative for 


organized, its three founders are acquainted and experi- 
enced in the flour, feed, grain, seed and chemical indus- 
tries. Edward J. Cecka, Marold Munzesheimer and Hollis 
Maun, Jr., are active members of the Association of Op- 
erative Millers and were recently with the 8. Howes Co. 


Danube Basin and central European 
countries. An increase of about 10% 
over the poor 1956 crop is the result 
of higher yields, with acreage esti- 
mated to be moderately below the 
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1956 acreage. This is an important 
urea for rye and the 1957 production 
is estimated at 430 million bushels, 
about 5% above the 1956 total. Rye 
production in western Europe is esti- 
mated at 280 million bushels, little 
change from the 1956 total 


Russian Level Lower 

Another large wheat acreage in- 
crease was reported for the Soviet 
Union. However, drouth over large 
parts of southern and eastern re- 
rions, including a considerable part 
of the so-called new lands, had a det- 
rimental effect on yields. It now ap- 
pears that over-all wheat production 
vill be below the record level of 1956 
despite the acreage expansion. Weath- 
er conditions were more favorable in 
the principal rye producing regions 
ind the 1957 rye production may be 
ibout the same as in 1956 


Wheat production in Asia is ten- 


tatively estimated to be larger than 
1956. Record yields resulted in 
record harvests for 1 number of 


countries of the Near East including 
Iran, Iraq and Syria. Near-record 
reported for India and 
Pakistan mainly because of increased 
icreage. Production in Turkey turned 
out much better than early season 
forecasts and the wheat crop is now 
estimated somewhat above the 1956 
outturn and also well above average 
Rye production was also up in Turkey, 
with both acreage and yields above 
the 1956 figures. Turkey is the only 
rye producing country of any impor- 
tance in the area 


crops were 


In Africa the wheat crop was small- 
er than in 1956. Considerably smaller 


crops are reported for Algeria and 
Morocco, and those reductions ac- 
count for the bulk of the decline. Pro- 
duction in Egypt is about the same 
is in 1956. Rye is of no significance 
in the irea 

It is early in the season for reliable 


information on prospect for the 
Southern Hemisphere. Preliminary re- 
ports on the crop recently seeded in 
South America indicate’ generally 
rood ~=conditions. In Argentina, the 


principal producer of the area, the 
conditi described as good to ex- 
cellent he first official estimate 
place eeded acreage 10% below the 
crea eeded for the 1956 crop. No 
information is yet available on the 
level of rye acreare, a large part of 
vhich is normally used as pasture 
nd only approximate] i third of 
the eeded acreage developed for 
rain 

Conditions in Aus‘ralia have been 
infavorable for the wheat crop and 
the outturn may be almost as small 

the poor crop har ted last year. 
Widespread drouth during the normal 
eeding period and part of the grow- 
ng season interfered with seeding 
ind development of the crop. Rye is 


if little importance in Australia 


Benjamin Hunt Dies 


KANSAS CITY—Benjamin Bartlett 
Hunt, 86, died here Oct. 8 shortly 


fter | tricken while shopping 
od stor He was president of 
the D Hunt Grain C 10 years 
1930. He continued i business 
“ te f the firm, retiring about 
He is su ed by a son, 

! ther and a granddaughter 

HE STAFS ‘ 


DIVIDEND ANNOUNCED 


WINNIPEG—Federal Grain, Ltd., 

nounced a dividend of 

are n both its $1.40 cumu- 

e redeemable preference shares 

i ¢ A and B common 
ire 
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Stock Market 





THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotctions on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the New York Stock Exchange: 


Oct oF. 
4, 
—1957— 1957 1987 
High Low Close Close 
Allied Mills, inc 30% 27/2 26% 28% 
Allis-Chaimers 364 26%. 26% 
Am. Bakeries Co 374 31% 34% 
Am prveneane 464 37% 40% 38% 
A-D-M es 39% 32% 33% 33 
Borden 62% 51% 59% 
Cont. Baking Co 33% 27% 28 28 
Corn Pr. Ref. Co 32 28 30 30 
Pfd. $7 164 145 149 
Dow Chemica! 68% 50% S3% 50% 
Gen. Baking Co I 9 10 10 
Pid. $8 135 127% 128 128 
Gen. Foods Corp 49% 40 46 462 
Gen. Mills, Inc 6? 57 58 $7 
Pid. Si2A% 1s 100 106 106 
Merck & Co 42% 29% 37 37 
Pid. $3.50 89 72'A 75 
Natl. Biscuit Co 40% 35 39 38% 
Pfd. $7 163'/2 142%) 146% 147 
Pfizer, Chas 652 42% 54 5! 
d 97 85'/ 68% 
Pilisbury Mills, Inc 444 39% 42 42 
Procter & Gamble Si’, 44% 49 49 
Quaker Oats Co 392 33% 37 37 
Pid. $6 138 123” 128% 
St. Regis Paper Co 46‘, 26 272 26% 
Std. Brands, Inc 42% 37% 40 40 
Pid. $4.50 82‘ 72% 72% 
Sterling Drug 35% 25% 30 30 
Sunshine Bisc., Inc 74 66% 71 
Un. Biscuit of Am 29% 26 28 26% 
Victor Chem. Wks 57% 412 56% 53% 
Ward Baking Co 16% i2% 13 13 
Pfd. $5.50 95 83% 84 
Stocks not traded 
Bid Asked 
Allis-Chalmers, $3.25 Pfd 91 95 
Cont. Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd 94 95 
Merck & Co., $4 Pfd 105 109 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., $4 Pfd 90 91% 
St. Regis Paper Co., $4.40 Pid. 86 68 
Un. Biscuit of Am., $4.50 Pfd 68 92 
Victor Chem. Wks., $3.50 Pfd 74 77 


THE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the American Stock Exchange: 


Oct. Oct. 
4, 1 
—1957— 1957 1957 
High Low Close Close 
Burry Biscuit Corp b6'* 4% 4% 
Gr. A&P Tea Co 202 149. 196 18) 


Horn & Hardart 
Corp. of N. Y., 
Pid. $8 122 107 118'4 117” 


Stocks not traded 


Bid Asked 
Hathaway Bak., Inc., a 2% 2% 
Horn & Hardart Corp 
of New York 27'A 26% 
Horn & Hardart Corp 
of New York, $5 Pfd 94 97% 
Omar, Inc a% 9 
Wagner Baking Co 3 3% 
Wagner Baking Co., Pid 55 60 


CANADIAN STOCKS 


i On. 

—1957— 1957 1987 

High Low Close Close 

Canada Bread 3.25 2.50 3.15 3.15 
Pd. B 55 50 50 
Can. Bakeries 5 4 5 5 

Can. Food Prod 3.50 2.55 2.55 
A 8% 7 7 
Pid . 50 35 ; 
Catelli Food, A 32 19 31 

8 36', 34 2 39% 

Cons. Bakeries 7% 5% 6% 

Federal Grain 332 25 252 25'A 

28% 25 25 4 °24'A 

Gen. Bakeries 6.00 4865 525 §.25 
Int. Mig., Pfd 83 73 73 

Lake of the Woods 

Pfd 126 122 122 

Maple Leaf Mig BM, 7 T'A 
Pid 93 63 64% 83 
McCabe Grain, A 26 24 24 
26 22% *22 25 
Ogilvie Fiour 38 25'2 26% 27 
Pid 165 135 135 
Std. Brands 40 

Toronto Elevs 20 17%. 7% 17% 

United Grain, A 16% 6% I6% I6% 
Weston, G. A 37% «18% 20% 21 
8 28 19% 21% 22 
Pid. 412% 94 64% *82 *82 


*Less than board lot 


BREAD 16 THE GTAP OF Lire 


Northwest Section, 


AACC, to Meet 


MINNEAPOLIS — The Northwest 
Section of the American Association 
of Cereal Chemists will meet at noon 
Oct. 25 at Jax Cafe, 1928 University 
Ave. N.E. here 

The program will consist of a talk 
by Dr. John E. Barkley, director of 
physical and chemical research for 
the mechanical division of General 
Mills, Inc. Dr. Barkley’s talk will be 
entitled “Sky Hook Platforms and 
Cosmic Rays.” 









Centenmial mits, inc. 


GENERAL OFFICES, 340 CENTRAL BLOG, SEATTLE 4, WASH 


DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS © DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 
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MILLS AT SPOKANE WENATCHEE RITZVILLE PORTLAND 





LOUIS, 
MO. 


J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. ** 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 











A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


1311-1315 GENESEE BUILDING BUFFALO 2, NEW YORK 








To insure uniformity ¢« To increase absorption 


To improve bakeshop performance 


FLOUR 


You can’t buy a better flour . Or get a better value 


Or receive better service - Or be in better hands 


It pays to talk to King Midas when you are ready to buy flour 


KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS <p> MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 





Marsu & McLENNAN 


INCORPORATED 


MILL AND ELEVATOR INSURANCE 


Transportation Insurance on Flour 


All Risks 


Against 














Chicago «+ New York «+ Minneapolis 


Correspondents in American and VForeign Ports 














The 

WILLIAM KELLY 

MILLING COMPANY 
HUTCHINSON, KAN. 


STORAGE 
1,000,000 Bu, 


CAPACITY 
5,000 Cwls, 

















CARGILL ¢: 


CREATIVE PROCESSORS 
OF FARM PRODUCTS 





Do ta @ite)teume) Mate 
Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal 
market, Universal consistently offers: 


BETTER HIGH PROTEIN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


DULUTH UNIVERSAI 
MILLING CO 
Ditliuth, 


( 
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The wheat exported must have 
grown in the continental U.S. and the 
flour exported must have been milled 
in the U.S. from domestically pro 
duced wheat. 

Sales contracts between supplier 
and importers made on or after Noy 
1, 1957, and on or before 
1958, will be eligible for financing 
Delivery will be to importer f.o.b. or 
f.a.s., U.S. ports. Shipments from U.S 
ports may be made on or after No 


beer 


Noo ‘ 
NOY 29 


1, 1957, but not later than Dec. 31 
1958. 
Purchases of wheat or wheat flour 


under this authorization will be made 
by the India Supply Mission, 2536 
Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Washing 
ton 8, D. C. (Telephone: COlumbia 


5-5200). 
The amendment of authorizatio: 
24-17 for Korea brings the authorized 
total purchase to $2,274,900 worth, or 
approximately 35,700 metric tons, of 
wheat and flour. 
About 32000 metric tons of 





Cable Address “KAYBAR" 


TIDEWATER 


GRAIN COMPANY 


Receivers - Shippers - Exporters 
Export and Domestic Forwarders 








Members all leading Exchanges 
Established 1027 
Bourse Building 
PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. 


Chamber of Commerce 


BALTIMORE 2, MD 








“Gooch's Best’ 


SUPERIOR 
QUALIT Y 








to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebr 











1011 Baltimore Ave, 





:. 


Jonrs-HerrreLsatTeER Construction Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


Kansas City 6, Missouri 
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All Went Ads cash with order. 


CLASSIFIED ORDER FORM 


Type or print your ad below and mail with check or money order to THE NORTH- 
WESTERN MILLER, P. ©. Box 67, Minneapolis 1, Minn. Rate 15¢ per word, minimum 
charge $2.25, for regular set-solid ads. Count six words for signature. Add 20¢ for 
handling replies if ad is keyed care this publication. Rate for Situations Wanted ads 
10e @ word, $1.50 minimum. Display or ‘‘boxed'’ eds $7 per column inch per insertion. 
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Enid Grain Freight 
Rates to Remain 


Below Wichita 


WASHINGTON The Interstate 
Commerce Commission |! an 
nounced an increase in ra freight 
rates on grain moving fron © Enid 
Okla., and Wichita, Kat termin 
ils to points in southeastern U.S 

Che commission retained liffer 
ential which gives Enid a t id 

intage over Wichita 

In a case between the Santa Ft 
Railroad and the Kan Cc itior 
Commission the ICC in eff d 
the Wichita rate from 63 to 71¢ per 
100 Ib., and the Enid rate n 5&8¢ 
to 66.5¢ per 100 It 

This i on rain tl Y ‘ 
through Memphis to such theast 
ern points as Atlanta 

The ICC action was an ition 
f a 1953 ruling which was upset by 

three-jud federal « rt ! Kan 

i which ordered fu Ice 
tudy 

Although Enid and Wichita are 
ibout the same distance fre Mem 
phis, the commission iid Enid is 
related to the deep Southwe while 
Wichita is in the central grai: tates 
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15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
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minimam. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
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per inch per insertion, All Want Ads 
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and other 
equipment 
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scales, K closing 
good feed and 
J Kk Hagan Mill 
Jefferson City, Mo. 


machines 
elevator 
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MOSTLY PERSONAL 


i i 


Two directors of the Scottish Co- 
operative Wholesale Society Ltd., 
Wallace Ferguson and John Aitchi- 
son, are now visiting the organiza- 
tion’s office in Winnipeg and also its 


country elevator points in Manitoba 
* 

Dr. J. R. Johnson, formerly with 
the Dow Chemical Co., Midland, 
Mich., directing market research 
for the Dow Chemical of Canada, 
Ltd 

= 

C. G. McClave, president, Montana 
Flour Mills Co., Great Falls, called at 
the Chica » Offices of Millers Na- 
tional Federation Oct. 11 

2 


Francis J, Fitz Patrick, Simonds- 


Shields-Theis Grain Co., his wife and 
family returned to Kansas City fol 
lowing a two-week vacation in Pana- 
ma. They made the trip by air 

& 

G. I. Clift, a veteran of 30 years 
with the Midland Elevator Co., has 
retired. He started with Midland at 
Idaho Fa Idaho, and later went to 
Ucon, Idaho, to work at the plant 
there. For the past 12 years he has 
been manager of the Rigby, Idaho, 
elevator. Donald Page will succeed 
Mr. Clift as manager of the Rigby 
plant 

ae 
Fritz Schiess, Buhler Mill Engi- 


neerin Co., 
the birth of a 


Minneapolis, announced 
on, Markus Frederick, 


to his wife, Ruth, at University Hos- 
pitals, Minneapolis Oct. 11 
” 

R. J. Keith, Minneapolis, executive 
vice president in charge of grocery 
products for Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
was a itor at the Oklahoma City 
branch office while en route to Los 
Angeles to attend the Grand National 
Recipe & Baking Contest staged an- 
nually by Pillsbury 

& 

Virgil Artman, director of sales for 
the Acme Flour Mills, Inc., Okla- 
homa Cit) has entered the Mayo 
Clinic Rochester, Minn., for ob- 


servation and treatment 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


BEMIS MULTIWALLS are tops with any packer 
—and Bemis PACKAGING SERVICE EQUIP- 
MENT is tops with all Multiwalls—so put them 
TOGETHER and you’ll have the TOP COMBI- 
NATION in the milling industry! 


ackaging Service 





35 





* Bemis PACKER AID—A complete system for filling 
and closing large bags. Auger packer able to han- 
die up to 200 bags an hour with one operator; up 
to 400 with two operators. 


Equipment 


Designed by Bemis Engineers and Manufactured in Bemis’ Own Plant 


semis Multiwalls are quality bags... 
you can’t find better workmanship, 
materials or printing. 


Use them together and you have the 
most efficient, economical packaging 
combination for the milling industry. 


Bemis Packaging Service Equipment* 
covers your every requirement for fill- 
ing and closing both large and con- 
sumer-size bags. 


Write us, or ask your Bemis man, for 
the complete story about the benefits 


this team will give you. 





*Bemis GRAVITY PACKER—For free-flowing 
products, Handles 50 Ibs. to 100 Ibs., paper or tex- 
tile bags. One- or two-man operation. Changes 
in types of bags packed can be made in seconds. 


* Bemis PACKER-ETTE—Big-packer performance 
at little-packer price...a lightweight, portable, auto- 
matic performer that will hand'e any product that 
establishes an angle of repose. Amazingly accurate. 





Bemi 8): 


General Offices —408 Pine Street, St. Lovis 2, Mo. © Sales Offices in Principal Cities 












*Bemis DELTASEAL PACK AGING System—Deltaseal 
equipment plus Deltaseal consumer-size bags... the 
standard for the milling industry. Wise millers save further 
by shipping consumer-size packages in Bemis Paper Balers, 





i 


* Bemis KLEER-PRINT CODER —An invaluable attach- 
ment for your packing machine . . . it automatically codes 
the bag, at the start of the filling operation, with date, 
batch number, formula, order number or operator's code. 
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We have always milled PO LAR 
BE AR flour on the principle of 
giving our customers the finest in 
baking quality. On this basis we have 
built a record of more than half a 
century of top performance in dozens 
of America’s leading bakeries. You 
will find POLAR BEAR always a 
quality leader. 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT-1899 







































DYOX unit in use at the William 





WaT 
Kelly Mill. This unit generates and meters 
chlorine dioxide gos used in the maturing 
of flour. Fresh gos is made automatically 
as it is needed and the daily moking-up 


of new batches is not required 


a. The William Kelly Milling Co. of Hutchinson, Kansas which has a daily capacity of 
5000 cwt 


WHY THE WILLIAM KELLY MILLING CO. 
USES W&T FLOUR TREATMENT 





de WET NOVADEL FEEDERS used at the 
With a half-century of milling experience behind it, the William William Kelly Mill to precisely measure 


Kelly Milling Co. knows that the best grade of flour requires precise and feed NOVADELOX for fiour color 

. . m »verment 
and uniform treatment methods. Because of this knowledge, they in- sh tects 
sure that their flour is uniformly aged, and of the best color, by using 


Wallace & Tiernan flour treatment equipment and services. 


Wallace & Tiernan flour treatment in use at the William Kelly Mill 
includes: Dyox® for maturing; a Beta-Chlora® unit for conditioning; 





Novadelox® for bleaching. All equipment furnished has been proven 
efficient and dependable in operation and is periodically checked and 




















maintained by Wallace & Tiernan so that costly shutdowns are avoided 
In addition, the William Kelly Milling Co. has available, at all times, ' " 
skilled and experienced technical assistance from Wallace & Tiernan 
to aid them in the solution of their flour processing problems 
tp! » 


- 


The William Kelly Milling Co. is only one of the many flour mill- a 


ing companies using W&T Flour Treatment. If your mill is not one of ’ 


these, investigate the advantages of Wallace & Tiernan’s complete ) 
a®* 

flour service. fe Mr. W.N. Kelly, vice president, watching Mr. W. P. Riley, 

superintendent, make a slick test to determine the color 

of the treated flour, They know that their flours ore 


whiter and brighter because of WAT Flour Treatment 






NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 
WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 


25 MAIN STREET. BELLEVILLE 9. NEW JERSEY 
REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Brought Tog 


< 


In early America, the community oven was an 
important gathering place for our hard-working 
pioneer mothers. 

As the decades rolled on, women decided that it 
was simpler and better to entrust a full time baker 
with the responsibility of turning out uniformly 
perfect, appetizing, nourishing loaves. 


Today’s bakers and millers are dedicated to de- 


ther by 





a | 
Bread 


serving that continued trust. General Mills is proud 
to contribute its part through constant research 
aimed at making tomorrow’s bread as important a 
part of every family’s life as it is today—as it was 


200 years ago, 2000 years ago. 





General 


Mills 


Good eating will always begin with Bread 





